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TEACHERS: 


Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance ? 


TODAY, more than ever, 
the thought of military service is 
paramount in the minds of your 
students. Faced with a bewildering 
array of facts and conflicting alter- 
natives, these young men often 
need expert help in reaching a 
service decision that is compatible 
with their own future plans. For 
this reason, leading American edu- 
cators regard an informed program 
of military guidance as indispen- 
sable to the modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program 
at your high school, you will be 
benefiting both your students and 
your country. To help you with this 
added obligation the United States 
Army offers the following aids: 


1 Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Pro- 


gram. If your high school does not yet have a military 
guidance program, contact the Army Representatives at 
the Army Recruiting Station in your area. They will be 
happy to show you how such programs have operated at 
other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which por- 
trays problems of high school youths about to enter service 
and advice given them by their counselors) may be obtained 
free of charge by contacting your nearest Army Recruiting 
Station or by writing to: 
The Adjutant General, Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers 
a wide range of informational literature to aid in your mili- 
tary counseling. These include reference works for teachers 
and booklets for parents, as well as materials for the stu- 
dents themselves. To obtain this literature telephone your 
local Army Recruiting Station or fill out the coupon below. 


r~ FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military 
Life (Teacher the nee for let 
L_] ute Teacher on O 


Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also 
can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to the 
above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Army Occupations and You —(Teacher 
reference booklet on Army occupations ) 


This... 1s How It ts—(Student book- Pathway to Maturity—(Parent booklet 
describing Army life) C] describing 


Reserved For You--(Student booklet de- 
Scribing Army job training opportunities ) 


the psychological benefits of 
Army service) 


Address 


City. State 


High School. Position 
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* * * Important New McGRAW-HILL Books + 


HOW TO STUDY 
By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN and JAMES DEESE, The Johns Hopkins University. 127 pages, $1.50 


A brief, practical, self-help book for college students. It surveys all major aspects of studying and learning, 
including special chapters on studying mathematics and foreign languages, on taking notes and exams, and 
on where the student can get help. In an informal style and with appealing illustrations, the authors pro- 
vide specific directions and techniques, making it possible for the student to use the book without help from 
a teacher or counselor. 


METHODS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY 


By RAYMOND J. CORSINI, University of Chicago. 256 pages, $6.50 
Here is the first general introductory text in the field—intended for students of group therapy and directed to 
teachers, social workers, and all others who deal with psychotherapy. It covers history and theory as well 
as actual practice, with special attention given to group psychoanalysis, nondirective group therapy, Adlerian 
family counseling, and psychodrama. 


INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY: The Social Relations of Industry and the Community 


By EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER, Bryn Mawr College. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 
Ready in October 
Depicts the social structure of the large-scale industrial organization, and'the relationship between this struc- 
ture and the individuals who work within the organization. With detailed, competent attention to unionism, 
it shows how labor unions are related to this social structure and social celations of industry. Includes a 
description of the newly-merged AFL-CIO. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By EMERY STOOPS, University of Southern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHLQUIST, Asst. 
Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. 8. District. Ready in December 


An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and graduate students. 
More than any other available book, it gives the “‘how’’ of guidance practices fo implement basic principles, 
theories and policies. Its new approach offers procedures geared to all levels of the public school system. 
Many forms and charts are quickly available for use by busy school administrators. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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The Outlook for the Older Worker 


qT" PAPER, which attempts to present 
some factual and theoretical background 
on the problems of the older worker from 
a guidance point of view, asks and suggests 
some answers to the following three 
questions: 

A. What are the one or two fundamental, 
long term trends which affect this field in 
all its ramifications? In this connection we 
refer to some of the implications of what 
has happened to the expectation of life and 
working life in the U.S.A. since the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. 

B. Is there some general, unified theory of 
guidance and counseling which encompasses 
and puts in over-all context the work we 
attempt to do in this field? Here we sug- 
gest an approach based on the assumption 
that guidance and counseling is a develop- 
mental process over a lifetime, aiding in the 
problems of choice which the individual 
makes from youth to old age. 

C. Taking all factors into account, what 
can we say is the outlook for the older 
worker in the immediate years ahead? For 
an answer we describe recent studies of our 
manpower future during the next decade 
and the role the older worker is expected 
to play in meeting the expected labor re- 
quirements of our economy. 


Long Term Trends 


Length of Life 


The expectation of life is the ranking 
index of a nation’s well-being. It is the key 
to measuring man’s progress in controlling 
his biological environment; it is certainly 
the key determinant of at least the quanti- 
tative dimensions of the problem we are 
considering. 
~ Seymour L. Wotrsetn is Chief of the Division of 


Manpower and Employment, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


In this respect the record in the United 
States is almost overwhelming. As we all 
know, there has been tremendous improve- 
ment in mortality experience in this coun- 
try—with the dramatic results shown in 
TABLE 1. 


TABLE 1 


Out of groups of 100,000 persons born alive 
in the United States the following would still be 
alive under mortality conditions prevailing at 
the time of their birth: 


At 
Age 1900 1940 1950 1955 2000° 
Men 
60 45,895 65,142 71,246 73,136 84,659 
65 38,736 55,776 61,566 63,415 78,575 
70 30,217 44,588 49,950 51,063 70,449 
75 21,076 31,864 36,756 37,845 59,060 
80 12,084 18,995 23,237 24,391 43,127 
85 5,179 8,693 11,750 12,505 25,473 
Women 
60 50,155 73,093 80,890 83,168 91,105 
65 43,246 65523 74,119 76,827 87,496 
70 34,721 55,449 64,873 67,188 81,951 
75 24,992 42425 52,111 55,302 72,870 
80 15,129 27,524 36,486 40,052 57,620 
85 7,063 13,972 20,668 23,165 37,535 


* Under assumption of low mortality. 


The figures practically speak for them- 
selves. Because of legislation and collective 
bargaining arrangements, for example, age 
65 has become an important landmark in 
terms of retirement. Under 1900 mortality 
experience, less than two out of every five 
men survived to age 65; under current 
experience, the ratio is more than three out 
of five. For women, of course, the situation 
is even more striking: three out of every 
four will survive to age 65 under 1955 mor- 
tality experience. 
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Age 65, however, has and will apparently 
become a relatively young age. Observe the 
figures for age 85 in the above summary, for 
example. Under current conditions one 
out of every eight men will survive to their 
85th year of life (2'/, times the 1900 figure). 
With any kind of medical breakthrough in 
diseases of old age, the projection is for one 
out of every four men surviving to age 85 in 
2000. The amazing fact is that one out of 
every four women are already now experi- 
encing this kind of longevity—more than 
triple the 1900 figure. 

The implications of these trends are enor- 
mous. In terms of the individual, he has 


had to—and must in the future—look at his 
education and training, guidance and coun- 
seling, possible adult retraining and skill 
development, pre-retirement 


counseling, 
and readiness and retirement activities from 
the completely different vantage point of a 
markedly different life expectation. In 
terms of government, industry, and business 
these very same factors are underscored, if 
only from the point of view of the problem 
of providing the facilities for their consum- 
mation in a manner best calculated to fur- 
ther our standard of living and national 
security. It is almost gratuitous to point 
out some of the implications for individual 
disciplines: In medicine, for example, 
where a major share of the credit goes for 
these developments, the great problems in- 
clude crossing the threshold in the fight 
against causes of death among the old as 
well as against morbidity associated with 
age. 

But the increasing expectation of life 
has already presented us with one fait 
accompli. We have long passed the time 
when these problems referred to a relatively 
small, almost unique group in the popula- 
tion. In terms of sheer numbers, these 
problems are already all-pervasive. 
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Because our research into the changing 
length and structure of working life is al- 
ready well known, we can again be brief in 
a description of the long term trends in 
this field. Next to the expectation of life, 
there is perhaps no other more important 
index of a nation’s social and economic 
welfare than the expectation of working 
life. Involved here are such key factors as 
the age at which young people enter the 
working force; the time they spend on edu- 
cation and training preparing themselves 
for labor force activity; the age at which 
men and women exit from the working 
force; and the changing duration of the 
period of retirement that ensues. The 
length of working life is also, of course, a 
major determinant of the manpower po- 
tential of a population. All in all, just as 
the expectation of life is the key to measur- 
ing man’s progress in controlling his biolog- 
ical environment, so is the expectation of 
working life the key to measuring man’s 
progress in controlling his economic en- 
vironment—for one of the hallmarks of a 
nation’s standard of living is the progress it 
makes toward increasing the amount of 
goods and services per capita while permit- 
ting later ages of entry into and earlier 
voluntary exits from the labor force. 

Our experience in this country can again 
be presented in summary fashion, as in 
TABLE 2. 


TABLE 2 


Expectancy of Life and Working Life at Birth 
in the United States, 1900-1955 


Work Life Years Outside 
Expectancy Labor Force 


Life 
Expectancy 


Year 


— 
Men 
1900 48.2 $2.1 16.1 
1940 61.2 ° 38.3 22.9 
1950 65.5 41.9 23.6 
1955 66.5 42.0 24.5 
Women 
1900 50.7 63 44.4 
1940 65.9 12.1 53.8 
1950 71.0 15.2 55.8 
1955 72.9 18.2 54.7 
81 


Fifty years ago there was very little differ- 
ence between total life span and working 
life among men. For most workers there 
was no really sharp break from employment 
into retirement as we know it now. Exits 
from the labor force today, however, have a 
quite different and distinctive pattern. 
Among men, for example, retirements more 
than double between 55 to 59 and 60 to 64 
years of age and reach their peak in the 
age group 65 to 69 years. This concentra- 
tion of retirements during the sixties has 
become an institutionalized feature of our 
economy, tied to prevailing conventional 
retirement plans, both private and public. 

Increasing life expectancy coupled with 
this pattern of labor force exits has, of 
course, increased the years of life spent in 
(retirement). This, as can be seen from the 
of years spent by men in retirement has 
more than doubled since 1900, and current 
trends point toward a tripling of this figure 
by the year 2000. 

For example, here is the situation for, 
say, a young man of 20: 


Under 1900 conditions 


A man of 20 had a life expectancy of 42.2 years 
and a work life expectancy of 39.4 years 
Thus, his outlook was for a period of 


retirement of 2.8 years 


Under 1955 conditions 


A man of 20 has a life expectancy of 
and a work life expectancy of 
Thus, his outlook is for a period of re- 


tirement of 


49.5 years 
43.0 years 


6.5 years 


It will be noted that part of the increased 
longevity of the man of 20 has gone into an 
increase in the number of years he spends in 
the labor force and part to an increase in 
the years spent outside the labor force 
(retirement). This, as can be seen from the 
summary figures for all men and women 
presented in TABLE 2, has been the case for 
the population as a whole since 1900. This 
leads us to another very important point: 

The increasing amount of time spent in 
retirement has, in a sense, been matched in 
this country by an equally significant de- 
velopment at the lower end of the age scale— 
a very marked and important increase in 


the age at which young men make their first 
full time entry into the labor force. At 
current levels, the average American male 
makes his first full time entry into the labor 
force between his 18th and 19th year of life. 
At the turn of the century more than one 
out of every five youths 10 to 15 years of age 
were already workers. 

Now, this double-edged trend has meant 
a reduction in the number of years of work- 
ing life in the beginning (later entry into 
the labor force) and similar reductions at 
the end (earlier retirements) during the first 
half of this century. The point is therefore 
often made that with protracted periods of 
education and training during youth and 
higher rates of retirement in older age, more 
and more of our years are being spent in 
“non-productive” or “non-economic” status 
and that a smaller and smaller population 
group must provide for these non-worker 
activities. Our studies indicate that this 
is not quite the case—that, in fact, these 
developments might better be viewed as 
follows: 

Despite the marked delay in entry into the 
working status by young people and earlier 
exits from the labor force by older people, 
men today put in many more years of work 
than did their counterparts 50 years ago. 
And further, despite more years of labor 
force activity, men today spend more of 
their lives in retirement than did their 1900 
counterparts—the answer to this seeming 
paradox being the added years of total life 
we have today. The summary figures pre- 
sented at the beginning of this section and 
the illustration for a man of 20 years of age 
show these points very specifically. Men 
today put in a decade more of work during 
their lives than did their 1900 counterparts. 
In fact the manpower potential of, say, a 
group of 100,000 men living and working 
under current conditions is literally thou- 
sands of man years more than a similar 
group operating under 1900 conditions (see 
next section). At the same time, the data 
show that men today really do not spend a 
much greater proportion of their lives out- 
side the labor force than they did in 1900; 
the longer life afforded them permits both 
more time as workers and more time for 
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education and training at one end of the 
age scale and more retirement at the other. 

This situation has held true even for 
women who have experienced an enormous 
increase in labor force activity since the 
turn of the century. The average number 
of years of working life among women has 
tripled between 1900 and 1955. Yet, as the 
summary tabulation indicates, the 22 years 
of additional life expectancy available to 
women in this country since the turn of the 
century has been divided almost equally 
between labor force and non-labor force 
activity: 12 more years being added to their 
working lives, 10 more to education and 
training, marriage, and motherhood, and, 
of course, retirement. 


A General Theory of Choice 
The Manpower Potential 


The confluence of these two great long 
term trends in the U.S.A. affecting the life 
and work life expectancy of the population 
may point toward a general approach to the 
guidance and counseling aspects of the 
gerontological field. 

In a free and democratic society, one of 
the hallmarks of progress is the extent to 
which an individual can exercise choice— 
his choice of an educational career, a work 
career, a place to live, a place to work, the 
distribution of his income, the expenditure 
of his leisure time, and so on. Throughout 
a life time, many hundreds of these choices 
are made and, to the population in general 
and the practitioner in the guidance and 
counseling field in particular, it is of com- 
pelling importance that these choices be 
made in such a manner as to: (1) make 
maximum utilization of the individual’s 
aptitudes, talents, interests, motivations, and 
aspirations, and (2) serve, at the same time 
and in a compatible way, to further the 
standard of living and national security of 
the society. 

Broadly speaking, these developments 
have characterized the U.S.A. throughout 
this century. The gross national product 
per capita in constant dollars has tripled be- 
tween 1900 and the present—a technical 
way of saying that the goods and services 
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available for every man, women, and child— 
or our standard of living—has grown enor- 
mously. We have been able to achieve these 
goals with only a very small increase in the 
proportion of the population in the labor 
force, all of them working many less hours 
today than even a generation or so ago. At 
the same time, as we already have indicated, 
the number and proportion of young people 
able to exercise the fundamental choice of 
pursuing an education beyond grade school 
has advanced tremendously, matched in al- 
most similar magnitude by the opportuni- 
ties for some years of retirement. 

These achievements can be traced to a 
wide variety of factors, paramount among 
which is the series of technological advances 
which resulted in the great productivity in- 
creases we have witnessed in the past 50 
years. But it is difficult to see how these 
factors would have operated without the 
two long term trends we have described 
above—that is, without the manpower po- 
tential of our population at least approxi- 
mately keeping pace with the other factors 
of growth. That it did was already pointed 
out, but perhaps it can be made more 
specific in Taste 3. 


TABLE 3 


A Group of 100,000 Persons Born in the 
United States Would Produce the Following 
Number of Man-Years of Work During Their 

Lifetimes 


Men Women 


628,619 
1,214,481 
1,523,118 
1,819,496 


3,211,943 
3,825,580 
4,191,202 
4,204,794 - 


1900 
1940 
1950 
1955 


Thus, a group of 100,000 boys born and 
experiencing the mortality and labor force 
conditions existing today will put in about 
a million more man-years of work during 
their lifetimes than their counterparts op- 
erating under 1900 conditions—an increase 
of almost one-third. A comparable group 
of girls today are expected to triple the per- 
formance of their 1900 counterparts. Here, 
then, in as few figures as possible, is a spe- 
cific indication of the increasing manpower 


potential of our population over the first 
half of this century. 

Now to come to the point of this particu- 
lar section. It is doubtful, indeed, if the 
kind and degree of choices now available 
could be present without these develop- 
ments in our manpower potential (and 
various other related factors, of course). 
What these developments have made possi- 
ble is the endowment of our society with the 
maneuverability, the flexibility, the capacity 
to afford these kind of choices. For an 
extreme contrast note the situation in a 
primitive society where the manpower po- 
tential and productivity are low. Labor 
force activity (to use our modern terms) is 
extremely high, with very little in the way 
of education and training of the young and 
very little place for the old, to say nothing 
of “retired” persons. All are needed in the 
battle for subsistence. As the civilization or 
society progresses we can begin to afford 
more in terms of later entry into the work 
force, more women able to remain out of 
labor force for marriage and child-bearing 
and rearing, more retirement from work 
activity in the older years. Apparently, we 
have come a long way along this road. 


The Developmental Approach 

Given this kind and degree of flexibility 
as to choice, we come now to the question 
of the specific role of guidance and counsel- 
ing. Among the various facets of this very 
broad problem, we point to the following 
in an approach toward a unified operating 
context into which we can fit the older 
person. 

For many years most of our resources 
were put into the guidance and counseling 
process in the secondary school systems of 
the U.S.A. where some of the more overt 
choices in regard to an educational and 
work career had to be made. In more re- 
cent years, much effort has been expended 
in developing resources in guidance and 
counseling in the elementary schools be- 
cause of the recognition of the almost obvi- 
ous but very vital fact that many of the 
problems exposed in the secondary schools 
had their roots back in the early years. It 
has been done, too, because of the perhaps 


equally obvious but very vital fact that men- 
tal and psychological, as well as physical, 
growth is a developmental process—a con- 
tinuum—over the lifetime of a person; that 
this growth and experience and learning do 
not come as discrete episodes attendant on 
achieving some chronological age or grade 
in school. 4 

Following the logic of this development, 
exactly the same factors apply to the experi- 
ence and learning and adjustments and 
readjustments that occur after high school 
or college, whether it be in the need to 
change a job when young, the need for 
education and guidance in retraining and 
skill development of an older person, the 
need for pre-retirement counseling, or the 
need for help when already retired. Here 
again, it is difficult to view these as discrete 
episodes and the person who deals with the 
adult making a job change or the older 
person in quest of advice on preparing for 
retirement or the gereatrician dealing with 
chronic illness of the elderly finds many 
roots of the problem in their early years. 

For those of us in this general area, then— 
whether it be in government, business, or 
school situations—counseling, guidance, 
testing, placement, provision of occupa- 
tional information for the adult and elderly 
becomes a part of the unified and general 
and developmental process over a lifetime, 
aiding the individual in the many situations 
of choice available to him in a society which 
permits and affords to an increasing extent 
these very processes of choice, again with the 
two-pronged aim of the maximum develop- 
ment of the person in accord with the 
maximum development of our standard of 
living and national security. 


The Outlook 


The role of the older worker in the Ameri- 
can labor market is subject to significant 
changes with the ebb and flow of social 
and economic developments, war and peace, 
prosperity and depression. In other words, 
short range changes do take place around 
the secular or longer term trends described 
in the first section and often give percep- 
tion of some of the factors which affect the 
length and pattern of working life. 
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A very good example is the contrasting 
work life patterns which developed during 
the 1940's. In 1940, after a decade of severe 
depression, worker rates at both ends of the 
age scale were very low. But after a war and 
continued high levels of economic activity 
in the postwar period, worker rates moved 
up very sharply. For example, the retire- 
ment rate for men 55 to 59 years of age fell 
from 96 per thousand to 45 per thousand 
between 1940 and 1947—more than a 50 
per cent drop. Thus, a sharp change in 
economic climate actually resulted in a re- 
versal of the long time trends; age of exit 
from the labor force actually went up. By 
1950, however, the employment situation 
had changed sufficiently so that worker rates 
among the older persons were down close to 
their 1940 levels, with a return to the ob- 
served secular trends. 

In general, therefore, changes in working 
life in the short run appear to correspond 
very closely to alterations in economic ac- 
tivity, especially as they are reflected in 
changing employment opportunities. 

What, then, of the immediate years ahead? 

The Labor Department staff has recently 
completed a systematic analysis of future 
manpower requirements through a study of 
industrial employment trends and the 
changing occupational composition of each 
industry. Such work, of course, is in a 
sense always subject to change as new infor- 
mation on levels and trends becomes avail- 
able. However, for our present purposes, 
we have asked ourselves the following 
question. 

What will the manpower demands of the 
U. S. look like in 1965, assuming a continua- 
tion of the basic trends that have been 
operating in this country during the first 
half of this century? 

Well, we find first that the expectation 
is for an increase of about 25 million in 
the population of the United States over the 
next 10 years. This expansion is expected 
to generate advanced demands for addi- 
tional consumer goods, housing, highways, 
and capital investment. 

Second, we project about a 50 per cent 
increase in the gross national product by 
the middle 60’s assuming productivity in- 
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creases of the kind we have had up to now. 
This would amount to an increase of about 
25 per cent in the gross national product 
per capita. 

Third, we note that these developments 
call for an expansion of about 10 million 
jobs between 1955 and 1965. 

Can we meet these needs? Where will 
the additional workers come from? 

Our figures show that the expected 10 
million increase in the labor force by 1965 
will be distributed as follows: 


4"/, million are expected to be young persons 14- 
24 years of age 

1/, million are expected to be in the age group 
25-44 


5 million are expected to be 45 years of age and 
older 

Half of this total increase will be represented by 
women 


The composition of this labor supply 
tells a pretty obvious but very important 
story. The increase among the teenagers, 
although significant, has to be tempered by 
the fact that a large proportion of them will 
not be full time members of the labor force. 
Many will also be attending schools, con- 
tinuing the trend toward a higher and 
higher proportion graduating from high 
school and going on to college. The in- 
crease among the 25 to 44 age group is 
comparatively quite small when we remem- 
ber that they represent the prime working 
ages where career development normally 
takes place. In fact, the outlook is actually 
for a decline in the important age group 
25 to 34. Persons who will be 25 to 34 
years of age in 1965 represent the births of 
the 1930's, and a lot of children were not 
born during that depression decade. 

All of this adds up to the fact that persons 
45 years of age and over are going to be the 
major suppliers of labor for the additional 
jobs in prospect under continuing high 
levels of economic activity in the immediate 
years ahead. Workers over 65, incidentally, 
are expected to increase by about '/, million 
by 1965 and, in the context of a tight labor 
market, consideration might very well be 
given to the maximum utilization of older 
workers who wish to continue in their jobs. 
To this end, a re-examination of mandatory 


retirement at specific chronological ages may 
very well be in order. By the same token, 
maximum hiring age policies will also act 
to cut off plants from potential resources 
of skilled workers—a poor policy at any 
time, and doubly so in a decade when 
workers under 45 will be a shortage group. 

If the basic assumptions previously pre- 
sented are granted, then the implications for 
personnel dealing with the older worker 
are enormous. Adult education, training, 
guidance, and counseling are a must if the 
age group 45 and over are to be in a posi- 
tion to meet the requirements of our man- 
power future. 


Bibliographic Note 
1. Changes in the expectation of life are described 
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Vital Statistics, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 
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65. U.S. Department of Labor, 1956. The im- 
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detail in The school review, by 8. L. Wolfbein’s 
The creative manpower shortage in the United 
States, and H. E. Wilson's Educational implica- 
tions of the nation’s manpower needs. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, Spring, 1957. 
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A STUDENT LEADERSHIP RATING SCALE 


LEO GOLDMAN 


CUSTOMARILY select students 
primarily on the basis of scholastic 
aptitude; for this purpose there are avail- 
able a number of well-constructed tests and 
a great deal of validity data. This wealth 
of resources is quite at variance with the 
scarcity of instruments and research data 
on the prediction of leadership behavior. 
Yet many colleges are interested in attract- 
ing students who, though not necessarily 
outstanding as scholars, are potential leaders 
in business and community activities. Such 
students are valued also because of the con- 
tributions which they can make to campus 
life in such areas as student government, 
publications, and social activities. 

In a recent review of the literature on 
extracurricular activities as predictors of 
future leadership ability, Krumboltz [4] con- 
cluded that: 

1. No conclusive evidence exists that high 
school extracurricular participation either has or 
has not a relationship to adult leadership. 

2. No evidence has been found on whether the 
level of high school extracurricular participation 
carries over to college extracurricular participa- 
tion. 

3. There does appear to be some relatively con- 
clusive evidence that college extracurricular par- 
ticipation is indicative of future leadership al- 
though the extent of the relationship may depend 
on other factors such as the occupation of the 
group involved and the specific criterion used. 
[4, p. 312]. 

When the University of Buffalo, in 1953, 
established a new type of financial grant 
known as Leadership Awards, the lack of 
adequate instruments and techniques of 
student leadership appraisal led the writer 
to attempt to construct an instrument for 
this purpose. These awards were intended 
to encourage enrollment of students who 
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show evidence of leadership success but who 
are not necessarily outstanding in academic 
course grades. While a minimum grade 
average was to be required, it was not nearly 
so high as that required for the traditional 
“scholarship,” and leadership ability was to 
be the major factor evaluated in granting 
these new awards. Although the applica- 
tion form for scholarships contained infor- 
mation regarding the student's activities and 
offices held, these data are questionable 
basis for judging leadership success, and 
therefore some additional measure was 
deemed necessary. 

The remainder of this report describes in 
some detail the development of a Leadership 
Rating Scale and its standardization to date. 
The approach used here may be of greater 
value to others facing similar problems of 
selection than the particular instrument 
which was developed at Buffalo. It is en- 
tirely possible that differences in definitions 
of leadership will require that each institu- 
tion construct its own scale, beginning with 
the definition and also with a consideration 
of relevant characteristics of the college and 
its feeder secondary schools. On the other 
hand, to the extent that others’ definitions 
of leadership are similar to ours, the data 
presented here may be directly transferable. 

The research herewith reported is based 
on relatively small numbers of cases and a 
sampling of local high schools only. Fur- 
ther limitations will be pointed out as the 
methods and results are discussed. There- 
fore, this should be seen as a progress re- 
port on the Leadership Rating Scale. 

The literature was examined for sug- 
gestions as to approaches to the measure- 
ment of student leadership ability and po- 
tentiality. While there are many publica- 
tions on the subject, most of the work seems 
to be of an informal nature; arm-chair 
analysis of unquantified observational data 
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seems to be the typical method. The re- 
sults are often in the form of pamphlets 
and books which advise the reader as to the 
most desirable and effective ways to lead 
groups; unfortunately, research evidence for 
the recommendations is usually lacking. 
While some important work has been done 
by the Michigan Research Center for Group 
Dynamics and the Ohio State Leadership 
studies group, the reports presently available 
do not help very much in selecting student 
leaders. One reccntly published study [3] 
provides some data regarding certain charac- 
teristics of college student leaders, but these 
data are mostly about parental status, stu- 
dent’s place of residence, etc., and are not 
immediately useful in the identification of 
such leaders. Finally, the published work 
has to do mainly with leadership in college 
rather than high school, whereas we needed 
to appraise high school seniors for the most 
part, although, as will be indicated later, 
there was also an attempt to apply this same 
instrument to those already in college. 


Decision to Use a Rating Scale 


Analysis of the problem led to the tenta- 


tive conclusion that the most adequate pre- 
diction of leadership success in college 
would probably derive from a measure of 
leadership behavior in high school. Since 
data were already being collected from ap- 
plicants for grants regarding numbers of 
high school activities and numbers of leader- 
ship positions in those activities, it was 
decided to attempt to develop a rating 
scale which would provide more qualitative 
information about high school leadership. 
The shortcomings of rating scales have been 
described by others [6, 7]; questionable or 
clearly low validity and reliability seem to 
result from such flaws as ambiguity of traits, 
too few or too many points on the scale, 
inadequate definition of the points, lack of 
opportunity for raters to observe the charac- 
teristics being rated, and carelessness of 
raters. However, a well-constructed rating 
scale offers the possibilities of quantifiable 
descriptions and appraisals of past behavior; 
these in turn should be predictive of future 
behavior. Accordingly, a set of items was 
developed in a careful manner, with an 


attempt made to avoid some of the flaws 
often noted in rating scales. 

The first step was to define the kind of 
leadership to be measured. The following 
statement by the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity was selected as the definition: 

. - a “leadership scholarship” would not be 
awarded simply because a student might play on 
athletic teams, or in the orchestra, or take part 
in some other student activity. It would be given, 
rather, to a student who had been a real leader 
in his high school and who might be expected to 
make an especial contribution to campus life 
and student morale at the University. 
Qualities of leadership may be evidenced, I 
assume, in a variety of directions. Nearly always, 
however, leaders are the people on whom other 
students and, often, the faculty members them- 
selves depend to give “tone” and zest to the life 
of the school or college. Such students might 
exert their leadership through athletic activities, 
musical affairs, student government, dramatics, 
and many other worthwhile enterprises. 

The next step involved the use of Flana- 
gan’s critical incident technique [2]. This 
approach facilitates the collection of data 
which are specific and observable, and 
it therefore helps to avoid the tendency in 
rating scales for items to be overly general, 
abstract, and removed one or more levels 
from observed behavior. Students in an 
advanced counseling class, most of them 
secondary school counselors and guidance 
directors, were asked to bring in specific in- 
cidents illustrating successful and unsuc- 
cessful leadership behavior, with leadership 
defined as above. These guidance workers 
solicited cooperation from _ classroom 
teachers in writing such incidents. Typical 
of the more useful reports are the following: 

(a) Incident illustrating successful leadership: 

This year the Student Council in our school voted 

to have an inter-class swimming meet. The 

Council President, Henry R., assumed the chair- 

manship of the committee for organizing this 

event, expecting to be aided in the planning by 
the head of the physical education department. 

This assistance was not given, but Henry, with- 

out previous experience in conducting swimming 

meets, called his committee together, and planned 
the entire affair with such attention to detail that 
the event was carried out without a hitch. The 

High School Principal and the Student Council 

advisor were kept aware of the progress of the 

plans, but were not involved in the formulation 
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of the details. The various committees which (b) Incident illustrating unsuccessful leader- 
Henry set up functioned well, and faculty mem- ship: Two members of the Junior Class were 
bers agreed that the meet could not have been appointed as co-chairmen of a committee to 
more successful. purchase candy to be sold at a basketball game 


FIGURE 1 
Leadership Rating Scale (revised), first page 
Leapersuip RATINGS 


Name of Student 

To the rater: Will you kindly rate this student very carefully on the following traits of leadership? It is most 
important that you give specific incidents which support your ratings. 

In what situation have you had opportunity to observe and know about this student? 


Check one square in each set below Describe specific incidents which support your rating 


What is the quality of his participation in group 
activities? 

A fringe member in general; is in the back- 
ground of activities. 

Follows along with group, but rarely holds any 
office. 

Fairly active in a group; minor offices and 
rare major offices. 

Quite active in his groups; frequent minor 
office; some major office. 

Very active; frequently holds major office; 
outstanding leader. 

No opportunity to observe. 


A. 
O 
O 
0 
O 
O 
B. 


How well does he plan and organize the work 
of groups? 

Poorly; not foresightful; doesn’t succeed in 
getting cooperation. 

Just fairly well. 

Moderately well; sometimes makes good plans 
and follows through. 

Very well; usually does a good job of planning 
and coordination. 

Outstandingly well; extremely efficient; 
carries through thoroughly. 

No opportunity to observe. 


How is he seen by his peers? 

Hardly known; would never be seen as a 
leader. 

Known to small groups but not generally. 
Fairly well known. 

Very well known; occasionally considered 
for high office. 

One of the outstanding leaders in the school; 
the kind of person first thought of for high 
office. 

No opportunity to observe. 


Oo 0 O OO O 


0 
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by the Juniors as a fund-raising project. They 
had six days in which to make the arrangements 
for the delivery of the candy and to set up their 
crew of salesmen. One of the co-chairmen be- 
came ill, and the other, knowing that he was 
responsible for the project did nothing until one 
day before the game. Then he walked into the 
class adviser’s room, saying “What about the 
candy for tomorrow’s game?” He was worried 
that the class would be angry with him for not 
having provided the candy to be sold, and wanted 


the class adviser to bail him out of his diffi- 
culty. His lack of initiative and his failure to 
assume responsibility resulted in the fact that 
no candy was sold at the game. 


Next the literature was searched for ideas 
for items that might be incorporated in the 
scale. These ideas, together with those de- 
rived from the critical incidents, were the 
bases for constructing the experimental 
form of the Leadership Rating Scale. In- 


FIGURE 2 
Leadership Rating Scale (revised), second page 


Will you check the appropriate column for each item below, 
giving the answer that most closely describes this student's 


experiences: 


Fre- 
quently 


Some- 
times 


Almost 
Never 


Projects in which he is a leader are usually 


When a member of a group that has a job to 
do, he helps those not as proficient as himself. . . 
He places the group’s success before his own 


Hc is imitated by others—he sets the tone and 
style for others 

He is asked by groups to represent them in 
dealings with faculty, community, etc 

When under the strain of a difficult situation, 
he maintains his composure 

He shares credit with others in the group, 
when he is a leader 

When others in a group fall down on their 
responsibilities, he takes on these responsibili- 


He inspires a group to do its best work 
He seeks out his responsibilities to faculty 
advisors and the school rather than having to 


Other students are glad to cooperate with him. . 
In leadership roles he makes decisions well 

He sets an example by his own behavior for 
others in the group 

When a group is presented with a new prob- 
lem, he takes responsibility for trying to work 
out a solution 

He is able to get along well with different 
kinds of people in a group 


What is your overall impression of this student as a leader in democratic groups? 


Signature of Rater 


Lee Always Say 
personal success eee eee eee eee 
4. 
eas 
10. 
13, 
eee 
2% eve 
| Title or position Date 
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cluded were three general questions, each 
with its own five point scale (plus a place for 
checking “No opportunity to observe’) and 
each with a space for writing illustrative in- 
cidents. (These items were unchanged in 
the revised form of the scale, which appears 
as Figures | and 2.) The request for illus- 
trative incidents, in addition to providing 
further qualitative information, was in- 
tended to motivate the rater to be thought- 
ful. The question concerning situations in 
which the rater knows the student was also 
a check on the dependability of the ratings, 
as well as providing further pressure on 
raters to be thoughtful and careful. The 
remainder of the experimental scale, in 
addition to certain identifying information 
and a space for “overall impressions,” con- 
sisted of 22 items, each with the same four 
points: Almost Never, Sometimes, Fre- 
quently, and Almost Always, in addition to 
Can’t Say. It should be noted that in all 
items Almost Always is the point represent- 
ing the most superior leadership behavior. 
The following seven items, which were in- 
cluded in the experimental form, were de- 
leted after an item analysis: 
He takes criticism well in groups. 
He is faithful in attendance at meetings of 
groups he leads. 
He follows through on leadership tasks that he 
undertakes. 
He assumes responsibility for mistakes and 
failures of a group he leads. 
He accepts his share of unpleasant and rou- 
tine tasks in a group. 
He takes care of details without having to be 
reminded and pressed. 
He is fair to others and doesn’t show undue 
prejudice. 

During the standardization process, tests 
were made for reliability and validity of 
the scale. The procedure was to ask the 
counselor students in the previously men- 
tioned class in advanced counseling to select 
in their own high schools three or more stu- 
dents, at least one of whom they would 
judge to be a superior leader, at least one 
who was an average leader, and at least one 
who was an inferior leader. These coun- 
selor judgments were later to be used as 
criteria for validating the ratings. The 
counselor was then to ask two or more class- 
room teachers, principals, and other school 
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staff members, to complete a Leadership 
Rating Scale for each subject. These rat- 
ings would provide the data for both reli- 
ability and validity studies. In an attempt 
to avoid criterion contamination it was 
urged that raters not communicate with 
each other or with the counselor judges 
regarding these scales. There is no assur- 
ance, however, that such contamination did 
not actually occur. It is therefore possible 
that the coefficients of reliability and valid- 
ity to be reported are spuriously high to 
some unknown extent. 

A total of 133 usable completed rating 
scales were received for 49 different subjects; 
Tas.e 1 shows the distribution according 
to number of ratings per subject. As can 
be noted in the table, complete data for 
reliability and validity studies was lacking 
for some subjects; in some instances only 
one rating scale was returned for a given 
subject; in other instances the counselor 
judgment was omitted. 


TABLE 1 


Number of Rating Scales Used in Standardization 
Arranged by Counselor's Judgment of Leader- 
ship and by Number of Raters per Subject 


Counselor's Judgment of 
Leadership 

Su- <Aver- In- 

perior age ferior None 


Raters per Subject 


Subjects with 4 raters ea. 4 
8 raters ea. 2 
2 raters ea. 4 
l rater ea. 3 


TOTAL SUBJECTS 
TOTAL SCALFS 


Reliability 

Inter-rater reliability was estimated by 
comparing ratings of different judges for 
the same subject. For items A, B, and C on 
the first page of the scale, every pair of rat- 
ings by two judges for the same subject was 
entered on the correlation grid; checks for 
NOTO (No opportunity to observe) were 
not tabulated. Product-moment correlation 
coefficients were computed for these three 
tables, with results as shown in TaBLe 2. 


| 

0 

5 c 

39 33 38 28 
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TABLE 2 
Summary of Inter-Rater Reliability Coefficients 


Part of Scale 


Item A 

Item B 

Item C 

Items 1-22 
TOTAL SCORE METHOD 
INDIVIDUAL ITEM METHOD 


The r’s for items A and C are unusually 
high for rating scale data; the lower r for 
item B is close to the inter-rater reliability 
level usually reported [6]. The inferior re- 
liability of item B is a function in part of 
the large number of NOTO checks given to 
“inferior” leaders on this item; since NOTO 
frequencies are not included in the con- 
tingency tables, the r is lowered. Ap- 
parently item B involves an aspect of leader- 
ship behavior which is not readily observed 
by teachers, particularly in the case of in- 
ferior leaders. 

No really feasible and satisfactory method 
was found for testing the reliability of 
items 1-22 on the reverse side of the rating 
form. One unforeseen obstacle was the 
considerable number of “Can't Say” checks, 
especially on rating scales of students classi- 
fied by the criterion as “inferior” leaders, 
and to some extent also on the scales of 
those students classified as “average” leaders. 
This finding itself may be meaningful, viz., 
that superior leaders receive many fewer 
Can’t Say checks than either of the other 
two groups. It may indicate that poorer 
leaders are not noticed in the kinds of 
situations in which leadership behavior can 
be exhibited; since Can’t Say checks receive 
no credit in the scoring of this scale, they 
help to discriminate between those who 
would be judged as more and less successful 
leaders. 

Two measures of inter-rater reliability 
were computed for items 1-22. In the first 
instance, a single numerical score was de- 
rived for the 22 items. Arbitrary values 
were assigned as follows: Almost Never, | 
point; Sometimes, 2 points; Frequently, 3 
points; and Almost Always, 4 points. In 
addition, the Can’t Say checks were placed 


in the category receiving the modal number 
of checks from the particular rater for that 
particular subject. It is recognized that this 
latter procedure is based on a questionable 
assumption, particularly in view of the em- 
pirical finding reported in the preceding 
paragraph. However, it seemed to be the 
most supportable way of handling the Can't 
Say checks; ignoring them completely would 
be even worse, since we would then be as- 
suming that Can’t Say signifies a zero score 
on that particular item. The reliability co- 
efficient thus derived, as shown on TABLE 
2, was 0.55, quite low even for group predic- 
tions, although at about the level usually 
obtained with rating scale data. 

Reliability for items 1-22 was also com- 
puted in a second manner. In this instance, 
a 4.x 4 contingency table was prepared, with 
the categories in each direction being Al- 
most Never, Sometimes, Frequently, and Al- 
most Always. For each subject, the ratings 
of every pair of raters for every item were 
compared and tally marks placed in the 
appropriate cells. Thus we have what is 
essentially an average of single-item relia- 
bilities rather than a total score reliability, 
and the resulting r of 0.56 is therefore prob- 
ably an underestimate. 

Finally, it should be noted that when the 
ratings of two or more raters are pooled re- 
liability of the ratings can be improved [6]. 
Therefore, when multiple ratings are used 
with the Leadership Rating Scale, the relia- 
bilities should be higher than those reported. 


Validity 

Two types of validity information were 
available, content validity and concurrent 
validity [/]. A degree of content validity 
derives from the critical incidents basis of 
item construction; leadership behavior as 
measured by this scale reflects the specific 
manifestations of student leadership as re- 
ported by teachers and counselors. 

Concurrent validity was examined sepa- 
rately for items A, B, and C, and for the 
total of items 1-22. The criterion is an 
immediate criterion [5], viz., a judgment by 
the school counselor of the subject’s demon- 
strated leadership behavior, using the three 
categories of Superior, Average, and Infe- 
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r or N 

0.86 0.02 142 
0.68 0.06 84 
084 0.02 144 
0.55 0.06 132 
0.56 0.02 1957 
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rior. It was assumed that the counselor had 
the broadest, and usually most intimate, 
understanding of each of the students. It 
might be argued that the counselor is just 
another rater, in which case these “validity” 
data would have to be regarded as evidence 
instead of reliability among raters. 

The rating scales were separated into 
three groups according to counselor’s classi- 
fication of the subject. Each item on the 
first page was tabulated to show the distri- 
bution of ratings received from the raters, 
so that the superior, average, and inferior 
leaders could be compared with each other. 
TasLe 3 summarizes the product-moment 
correlation coefficients computed from these 
three contingency tables. The result is not 
surprising for item B, since inter-rater relia- 
bility was so much lower for this item than 
for the other two. However, the difference 
in correlation between items A and C does 
not seem to be related to differences in re- 
liability, since reliability r’s for these two 
items are so similar (0.86 and 0.84). How- 
ever, all these validity coefficients are quite 
satisfactory and indicate considerable suc- 
cess among raters (most of whom are 
teachers) in predicting the criterion. 


TABLE 3 
Summary of Validity Cofficients 
Part of Scale r or N 


0.89 . 95 
0.70 . 75 
0.76 J 96 
0.60 1915 


item A 
Item B 
Item C 
Items 1-22 


Validity for items 1-22 was approached 
in a similar manner, except that the items 
were totaled for each rating scale rather 
than being validated individually as were 
A, B, and C. In other words, the contin- 
gency table showed the numbers of “infe- 
rior” leaders receiving ratings of Almost 
Never, Sometimes, Frequently, and Almost 
Always, and similar tabulations for the aver- 
age and superior leadership groups. The re- 
sulting r of 0.60, as shown in Taste 3, is 
quite satisfactory for a validity coefficient, 
although somewhat lower than the other 
three validity coefficients. 
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As was the case with at least some of the 
reliability coefficients, some of the r’s for 
validity are probably underestimates be- 
cause of the large number of Can't Say 
checks for the inferior leaders and the fairly 
large number of Can't Say checks for the 
average leaders. On the other hand, the 
possibility of criterion contamination may 
have operated in the opposite direction, 
making the coefficients spuriously high. 


Item Analysis 

An informal inspection was made of the 
distribution of ratings for each item, ar- 
ranged according to criterion group. On 
this basis, 7 of the 22 items on the second 
page were eliminated as apparently the least 
discriminating, and the final version of the 
Leadership Rating Scale contained all 3 
items on page one and 15 of the 22 items on 
page two (see Figures 1 and 2). Since the 
items eliminated were among the least dis- 
criminating, it may be anticipated that the 
reliability and validity data would, if any- 
thing, be improved in the revision. 


Application of the Scale 

In actual use by the Committee on 
Scholarship and Loans, a single score is 
computed for each rating scale received for 
an applicant. Weights have been assigned 
to each point on the scale for each item. 
One set of weights is used for items A to C, 
another for items 1-15. (The exact weights 
used are not reported here because of the 
possibility of future raters being influenced 
in their ratings.) In practice, these scores 
are examined along with other evidence of 
leadership, such as reports of numbers of 
activities engaged in and number of leader- 
ship positions held by the applicant. 

Finally, it might be mentioned briefly 
that users of the scale complain that it is 
not as appropriate for students already in 
college (who apply for leadership awards or 
for the renewal thereof) as for high school 
seniors. Apparently the specific behaviors 
related to leadership in college are some- 
what different from those found in high 
schools. Also, the college ratings are based 
on one, two, and at most three years of ac- 
tivities in college, whereas high school 


seniors have usually been known to teachers 
for more than one year and sometimes for 
three years and more. It is the plan now to 
construct a separate scale for use with col- 
lege students, beginning again with the 
critical incidents technique. 

Next steps in the standardization of the 
Leadership Rating Scale are proposed along 
the following lines: 

1. Repetition of the studies of reliability 
and validity, making use of larger samples 
and with better control over the possibility 
of criterion contamination. 

2. Estimation of the stability of the scales 
through such measures as test-retest relia- 
bility coefficients. 

3. New validity studies of a predictive 
sort, using intermediate or ultimate criteria 
such as leadership behavior while in college. 

For those interested in developing com- 
parable scales in their own institutional set- 
tings, it will be necessary to follow a process 
similar to that reported here. The first 
step is definition of leadership for the par- 
ticular institution, followed by collection of 
critical incidents to provide a basis for item 
construction. Then one is ready to test re- 
liability and validity of an experimental 
form. It is also important to try out this 
experimental form in a variety of feeder 
schools and with a variety of raters. It 
should be noted too that our experience has 
been that one set of items is not suitable for 
both high school seniors and those already 
in college; here again, leadership is in some 
ways specific to the situation in which it 
occurs. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A Leadership Rating Scale was con- 
structed to assist a university scholarship 
committee in selecting candidates for leader- 
ship awards. The aim was to identify those 
high school seniors and college students who 
are likely to be leaders in college and in 
later life. The critical incident technique 
was used as a source of items for the scale, 
and an experimental form was developed. 
Using small samples drawn from a limited 
geographical area, several tests of reliability 
and validity were made. 
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Inter-rater reliability of the experimental 
form was studied by having each of 37 high 
school students rated by two or more 
teachers, principals, and others. Reliability 
for three broad items was 0.86, 0.68, and 
0.84. Reliability for the 22 narrower items 
was estimated to be 0.55, and 0.56, computed 
by two different methods, but it is felt that 
these are underestimates, as contrasted with 
the other three coefficients. All these co- 
efficients may be spuriously high because of 
the possibility of criterion contamination. 

Validity of the rating scale, based on 43 
subjects, was tested by correlating ratings 
with an immediate criterion, viz., school 
counselor’s over-all judgment of the stu- 
dent's leadership success. Validity coeffi- 
cients ranged from 0.60 to 0.89 for the vari- 
ous items; these very favorable results are 
tempered somewhat by the obvious short- 
comings of the criterion as a measure of ac- 
tual success as a leader. Also there was the 
same possibility of criterion contamination 
as was mentioned with regard to reliability 
measures. 

An informal item analysis resulted in 
elimination of 7 items which appeared to 
be least discriminating. The final version 
of the scale has 3 broad and 15 narrow 
items, and a single numerical score is ob- 
tained from these 18 items. 

Finally, in addition to the need for fur- 
ther evidence of reliability and validity, 
there appears to be need for developing a 
separate form of the Leadership Rating 
Scale for students already in college. 
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Prediction of the Sheltered Shop Work Performance 
Of Individuals With Severe Physical Disability! 
EUGENE B, NADLER 


OST AGENCIES concerned with the voca- 
tional counseling of physically handi- 
capped individuals make use of techniques 
of evaluation which have been developed 
primarily for use with other populations. 
From both practical and theoretical points 
of view it would be desirable to determine 
the predictive validity of these techniques 
and to understand more clearly the psycho- 
logical functions important in vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Despite the permissive atmosphere aimed 
at in sheltered employment [/-4], the in- 
dividual with a severe disability is still re- 
quired to undergo a drastic reorientation 
from his pre-morbid ways of handling his 
environment. The major changes required 
are in the areas of social intercourse through 
verbal communication, manipulation of ob- 
jects including the self, and sensori-motor 
integration. If functioning in these areas 
could be measured at the time the patient 
arrives at the shop, a degree of prediction 
concerning his performance in the shop 
would be possible. The present study in- 
vestigated the extent to which the job per- 
formance of older severely handicapped in- 
dividuals in a sheltered shop setting could 
be predicted from a knowledge of their per- 
formance on tests which measure the above 
areas of functioning. 


Method 


Subjects: The subjects were severely 
handicapped individuals employed in the 
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Highland Shop, a sheltered workshop at- 
tached to a chronic disease hospital and 
organized for research purposes. To 
qualify for referral to the shop, a patient 
must have a work tolerance of four hours 
and must have achieved self-care in the ac- 
tivities of daily living. The 53 subjects used 
constituted most of the shop population for 
the year 1956. The remainder of the popu- 
lation was made up of eight subjects who 
could not be validly tested. They were, 
however, rated for their job performance. 
This group will be dealt with separately in 
the Results section. 

The mean age of the group was 56 years 
(S.D. = 15). There were 29 men and 24 
women. On the basis of primary medical 
diagnosis the sample included: complex 
fractures, 11 cases; cerebro-vascular acci- 
dents, 9 cases; paralyzing spinal cord in- 
juries, 9 cases; rheumatoid arthritis, 5 cases; 
multiple sclerosis, 5 cases; amputations, 4 
cases; leues, 2 cases; obesity, 2 cases; and 
cataracts, muscular atrophy of a limb, 
Laennec’s cirrhosis, diabetes, arteriosclerosis 
and pulmonary emphysema, | case each. 
The mean education was 7.8 years (S.D. = 
3.5). The untestable group was older and 
had less education. It is felt that the group 
as a whole had a somewhat greater number 
of social service problems than the general 
chronic hospital population. Thus, the 
findings may be safely generalized only to 
that section of chronic hospital populations 
which presents social service problems in 
addition to medical ones. 

Predictors: Three criteria determined the 
choice of tests: they had to enjoy wide 
clinical use, be global measures of verbal, 
performance, and sensori-motor skills, and 
be capable of discriminating among in- 
dividuals with low levels of adaptive func- 
tioning. The measures chosen as predictors 


_ were prorated estimates of the WAIS verbal 


1Q, Performance 1Q, and Bender-Gestalt 
score as determined by the Pascal-Suttell 
system. The latter is scored in terms of 
“deviations,” a high score indicating poor 
performance. The WAIS subscales upon 
which proration was based were: Informa- 
tion, Comprehension, Arithmetic, Digit 
Span, Picture Completion, and Picture Ar- 
rangement. All the tests were administered 
in the standard manner a few days after the 
patients’ arrival at the shop. 

The Bender protocols were scored inde- 
pendently by two psychologists, one a Ph.D. 
and one an advanced graduate student. 
The reliability of this scoring was 0.96. 
Each patient's score was obtained by averag- 
ing the point totals of the two scorers. 

Adequate reliability of the WAIS sub- 
scales has already been demonstrated [6, 
pp. 12-14). Verbal and Performance 1Q’s 
were prorated in the usual manner. In 
order to determine the effect of heterogene- 
ity of variance due to age, a separate analysis 
was performed in which the age factor was 
held constant by partial correlational means. 
In this procedure, Verbal and Performance 
scaled score totals rather than IQ’s were used 
as predictors, since age enters the calcula- 
tion of IQ's. 

Criterion: A composite rating scale was 
constructed with six equally weighted ele- 
ments: the number of different jobs the 
patient could perform, his productivity, 
steadiness of work habits, attendance and 
punctuality, independence from supervi- 
sion, and quality of work. Two supervisors, 
who were occupational therapists and man- 
ual arts instructors, rated each patient after 
a period of about two months observation 
in the shop during which the patient was 
“tried out” in representative job areas. The 
reliabilities of the subscale elements were: 
0.64, 0.73, 0.66, 0.64, 0.65, and 0.64, respec- 


TABLE 1 
Means and Standard Deviations of Tests (N= 53) 


Perform- Bender- 
ance IQ Gestalt 
(Prorated) Score 


87.5 83.4 
17.5 49.9 


Verbal 1Q 
(Prorated) 


92.5 
16.6 


Measures 


Mean 
S.D. 


tively. The reliability of the total was 0.70. 
For each subscale, the two ratings on each 
patient were averaged. A total score repre- 
senting Job Performance was achieved by 
combining these averages after transforma- 
tion to standard score form. 


Results 


The mean IQ’s shown in Tasie | were 
lower than those expected from the general 
population. This may be typical of county 
hospital populations. Also, the Perform- 
ance IQ is somewhat lower than the Verbal 
IQ, which may be a function of the physical 
disability of the patients, a conjecture which 
is strengthened when it is remembered that 
at lower IQ levels the Performance IQ gen- 
erally tends to be higher than the Verbal. 
The mean raw score of 83.4 on the Bender- 
Gestalt was considerably greater than the 
mean score of 17 reported by Pascal and 
Suttell [5, p. 19] for their total group. Here, 
the higher Bender score may have been a 
function either of the physical disability or 
of age, or both, although the cited authors 
[5, p. 22] reported no correlation of Bender 
score with age. However, they felt that 
there was such a correlation at the upper 
age levels, although they lacked cases to test 
this hypothesis. The present sample showed 
a slight-to-moderate correlation with age, as 
shown in TaBLe 3. 


TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of Predictors and Criterion 
(N =53)* 


Bender- 
Gestalt 
Score 


Perform- 
Verbal 1Q ance 1Q 


0.512 0.535 
0.723 


Measures 


—0.525 
—0.627 
—0.705 


Job Performance 
Verbal 
Performance IQ 


* All correlations significant beyond 0.01 level. 


TasLe 2 shows the intercorrelations of 
the predictors with each other and with the 
criterion. These results indicate that any 
of the tests predict Job Performance about 
equally well, and do so with substantial 
validity. As expected, Verbal and Perform- 
ance IQ’s were highly correlated, despite 
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this being a handicapped sample. What 
may be surprising, however, is that the 
Bender-Gestalt should be so highly corre- 
lated with IQ. Pascal and Suttell [5, pp. 
21-22] reported only an insignificant rela- 
tionship, but their results were restricted to 
individuals in the normal IQ range who 
were not physically handicapped. This will 
be discussed further later. 

Of the eight patients who were untestable 
and not included in the above analysis, six 
scored in the lower 25 per cent of the Job 
Performance distribution and the other two 
were no higher than the mean. These cases 
constitute further evidence of the predictive 
validity of performance (or lack thereof) 
on the tests. 

Is heterogeneity due to age adequately 
controlled by expressing WAIS performance 
in terms of IQ, and to what extent is age a 
factor in the Bender-Gestalt validity co- 
efficient? Expressing Verba! and Perform- 
ance scores as scaled score totals and includ- 
ing age as a predictor yielded the matrix 
shown in Taste 3. The —0.203 correlation 
of age with Job Performance was not sta- 
tistically significant, but age correlated 
moderately with the other predictors. Al- 
though the latter correlations were signifi- 
cant, control of the age factor by partial 
correlational means reduced the correlations 
with the criterion only slightly; they re- 
mained significant beyond the 0.01 level. 


TABLE 3 
Intercorrelations of Predictors and Criterion, 
and Partial Correlations with the Criterion with 
Age Controlled (N=53)* 


Perform- 
ance 
Total 


Bender- 
Gestalt 


Verbal 


Total Age 


Measures 


Job Performance 
Zero-order r’s 0.517 0.548 
Partial r's 0.486 0.537 
(age con- 
trolled) 
Verbal Total 
Performance 
Total 
Bender-Gestalt 


* Not ——- at 0.05 level; all others significant 
beyond 0.01 level. 


—0.525 —0.203° 
—0.495 
—0.678 

—0.762 


0.773 


0.405 
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These partial r’s were: 0.486 for the WAIS 
Verbal totals, 0.537 for the WAIS Perform- 
ance totals, and —0.495 for the Bender- 
Gestalt scores. For this sample, age appar- 
ently was not a significant factor in the ob- 
tained validities. 

Is any increase in prediction brought 
about by the use of more than one test? 
This question was answered in the negative 
by selecting tests according to the Wherry- 
Doolittle method of multiple correlation; 
multiple predictors were not significantly 
better than any one predictor taken by it- 
self. This was true of both the correlation 
matrices shown. The obvious reason is that 
the predictors were so highly intercorrelated 
among themselves. 


Discussion 

We agree with previous thinking [e.g. J, 
p. 7) which emphasizes that the handicapped 
person, like others, employs his body as he 
does other objects having perceived physical 
and social properties. As is true of other 
changes in field structure, the fact of severe 
disability requires corresponding changes in 
the person’s customary ways of dealing with 
his environment if there is to be continued 
participation in many of the normal activi- 
ties of life. Many of these changes are in the 
nature of compensations—physical, psycho- 
logical, and social. For these compensations 
to be effective the person must either (a) 
have knowledge of the relevant causal rela- 
tionships which obtain in the physical, psy- 
chological, and social realms, or (b) be able 
to amass such knowledge. Both of these 
alternatives are largely a function of intel- 
lectual factors, broadly speaking. In the 
situation here chosen for study, intellectual 
factors alone appear to account for as much 
as 25 per cent of the variance of such a com- 
plex and extended activity as job perform- 
ance in a sheltered shop. On the Bender- 
Gestalt test, the sheer mechanical difficulty 
of the problems for older severely handi- 
capped people raised the variance due to in- 
tellectual factors to as much as 50 per cent. 

These findings regarding the importance 
of intellectual factors corroborate some re- 
lated studies and contradict others [see 1, 
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for a more complete review and discussion). 
Certain it is, however, that future research 
on the vexing problem of so-called “motiva- 
tion” in rehabilitation should take such fac- 
tors into account. 


Summary 


This study attempted to determine the 
predictive validity of prorated estimates of 
WAIS Verbal IQ, WAIS Performance IQ, 
and Bender-Gestalt scores concerning the 
sheltered shop performance of older severely 
handicapped persons, and to understand 
more clearly some of the psychological func- 
tions important in vocational rehabilitation. 
A rating scale of job performance was used 
as the criterion. The results showed sub- 
stantial validities for all the tests, all of 
which had about equal predictive power. 
Combining the tests brought no increase in 
predictive power because of the high inter- 
correlations of the predictors. The age 
factor was shown to be unimportant in the 
obtained validities. Intellectual factors 
seemed to account for about 25 per cent of 


the variance of the criterion and about 50 
per cent of the variance of the Bender- 
Gestalt. Intellectual factors were inter- 
preted as being of major importance in 
vocational rehabilitation, and an implica- 
tion for future research is presented. 
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CALL FOR RESEARCH PAPERS 


The American College Personnel Association is planning to conduct 
several sessions on research in guidance and counseling at its 1958 meet- 
ings, to be held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 31-April 3. One such 
meeting will present a series of selected papers on research in guidance, 
while another will deal with recent research on the counseling process. 

Those interested in presenting research-related papers, as well as any- 
one wishing to suggest studies for presentation, may write to Dr. Samuel 
Baskin, Associate Director, Carnegie Study, Antioch Educational Program, 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, for further information. 
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The Counselor’s Role in 


Combating Juvenile Delinquency 
WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS 


opay IT Is difficult to approach the prob- 

lems of the juvenile delinquent by way 
of a mild or lukewarm discussion. This is 
true whether we are talking across the 
counselor’s desk in school or across the 
bridge table at home. We suffer from no 
lack of opinions, but we do suffer from a 
severe shortage of facts in the paucity of 
research directed toward the prevention and 
control of juvenile delinquency. 

There is no simple, easy, or direct answer 
to the delinquency problem; there are no 
recipes that the individual counselor can 
dish up to solve or even alleviate this youth 
problem. The ubiquitous, the amorphous, 
and the unique nature of the local delin- 
quency story makes it impossible to spell 
out any specific plan of action which will 
promise—let alone insure—the prevention 
and control of juvenile delinquency in any 
or every community. Each community or 
neighborhood will need to study the nature 
and extent of its own problem, inventory its 
own resources, and tailor specific approaches 
to meet its local situations. 

While the counselor is no panacea, he can 
occupy a strategic role in the symphony of 
coordinated community activity aimed to 
prevent and control juvenile delinquency. 
His position can be that of the first violinist 
if he makes full use of his professional 
talents and his strategic position in the 
school-community. 


The Counselor’s Role 


The counselor will capitalize on the 
strategy of his position and professional 
skills to the extent to which he consciously 
and conscientiously implements seven oper- 
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ational principles culled from the research 
literature which point out practices and 
adaptions promising aid to the delinquent. 
What are these seven guides or operational 
principles? 

1. The counselor must know what is a 
delinquent. Legal definitions do not help 
us to understand the meaning of delinquent 
behavior. Actually they establish a false 
dichotomy between delinquents and non- 
delinquents. Clinically, a delinquent is a 
juvenile (the age level varies according to 
local, state, or even municipal law) who 
habitually resolves his personal-social prob- 
lems through overt-aggressive behavior 
which dominant society finds bothersome 
and contrary to its value identifications; for 
the youngster this delinquent-aggression is 
purposive and adjustive; from the point of 
view of society, it constitutes irritating and 
“non-conforming” behavior. Many delin- 
quents through their behavior are trying to 
work out serious and prolonged personal 
problems. By acting out their difficulties 
and feelings they show us that they are 
badly in need of our assistance. 

Generically, the term delinquent covers a 
variety of delinquents, some of whom are 
pseudo-delinquents. The mentally retarded 
child who is highly suggestible and who is 
unable to make any sharp differentiation 
between “right” and “wrong” belongs to 
the latter type; so, too, with the relatively 
well-integrated delinquent best personified 
in the Halloween prankster who gets into 
serious difficulty in the enthusiasm of an 
evening's celebration but who otherwise 
represents a well-behaved and well-adjusted 
boy. The real or true delinquents who 
merit our concern by way of extended study, 
diagnosis, and treatments are represented 


by the following types: the “weak-ego,” 
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hell-bent on self-indulgence, high on im- 
pulsivity and low in frustration-tolerance; 
the defective superego including both the 
“socialized delinquent” whose value system, 
already delinquency-identified, causes little 
or no concern, and the emotionally troubled 
delinquent whose ambivalent attitude, for 
example, toward his parental love objects 
may swing him from love to hate with at- 
tendant emotional upheaval. Still another 
variety may be found in the vaguely defined 
psychopath. 

The counselor, if he is to work effectively 
with the delinquent child, must be able to 
distinguish the true delinquent from the 
pseudo-delinquent and also to identify the 
major type to which the true delinquent be- 
longs, if diagnosis and treatment are to be 
effective. This is not to imply that these 
types represent air-tight categories; rather 
they are dominant strains which should be 
kept in mind. 

2. The counselor establishes, preserves, 
and sells a positive attitude toward the de- 
linquent as a child needing help. No devi- 
ate child among the roster of exceptional 
children suffers more in the way of retalia- 
tory attitudes on the part of those around 
him than does the delinquent youngster. 
This is true not only of the general public’s 
attitude but it is often to be found among 
professional workers including school coun- 
selors. 

A study of the Letters to the Editor col- 
umns in the Boston press recently revealed 
a strong punitive, attacking, or rejecting 
flavor. Letter-writers cried sharply for 
“sending them away for good”; they de- 
manded “more frequent use of the night 
stick,” “locking them up,” “publishing their 
names.” Instead of attacking juvenile de- 
linquency, these irace citizens were attacking 
the juvenile delinquent himself. If they 
were not aiming their wrath at the young 
offender, a more respectable target was to 
be found in the parents of ihese children as 
seen in the “get tough with them,” “fine 
them,” “jail them” theme. Instead of offer- 
ing these childre. a helping hand, the 
community was using the back of its hand. 

This feeling tone is not alien to school 
personnel. In a West Coast study {#] in 


which a group of youth workers (mainly 
teachers and special school personnel) was 
queried on their attitudes toward all types 
of exceptional children, the delinquent 
child was the one which these workers would 
“least prefer to deal with”—if they had a 
choice. 

The delinquent child is a hostile child; 
but he is met with equal hostility on the 
part of the offended community. The 
counselor should not join this attacking 
pack. He should remind the school-com- 
munity that there is no such thing as human 
rubbish, that delinquents are, first, children, 
and secondly, delinquent. Instead of retali- 
atory hate, the counselor should breathe the 
story of redemptive love—a very sparse com- 
modity in any school or community. This 
can only be accomplished when the public 
in general and professional workers in par- 
ticular begin to look upon the delinquent 
as a child in need of help which must be 
rendered from a therapeutic point of view 
and in a Christian spirit of genuine affection 
and respect. 

3. The counselor must be alert to the 
tell-tale signs identifying the potentially de- 
linguent. Prevention cannot be achieved 
without systematic and scientific efforts to 
identify at an early age those children whose 
deviations in personal make-up and whose 
deviations in home, family, school, and 
neighborhood promise future hazards or 
difficulties in personal adjustment. TABLE 
1 summarizes those personal and environ- 
mental deviations that have been found in 
the controlled studies of delinquents and 
non-delinquents to characterize the young 
offender. Children who have these charac- 
teristics or who are surrounded by these en- 
vironmental pressures which are inimical 
to wholesome growth and development 
should be drawn off for a second look and 
should be given a helping hand. One can 
see here the special strategy of the counse- 
lor’s situation. Only in this way can the 
school and community actually hope to pre- 
vent juvenile delinquency other than by 
generally maintaining a happy home life, 
a wholesome community environment, and 
a good school program. 


To aid those workers who come in fre- 
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TABLE 1 


Personal and Environmental Deviations of Many Delinquents as Reported in Controlled Studies 


of Delinquents ond Non-delinquents 


Deviations in 
Personal Make-up 


Deviations in Home, 
Family, and Neighborhood 


Deviations in School 


Mean IQ—89 (lower academic 
aptitude or verbal intelligence 
requiring abstraction, concen- 
tration, persistence) 

Mesomorphic (muscular) consti- 
tution 

Emotional malfunctioning and 

disturbances 

Superego—delinquency identi- 
fied; value system not in- 
ternalized 

Assertiveness strong 

Defiance high 

Resentfulness high 

Ambivalent attitude toward 
authority 

Impulsiveness 

High anxiety pattern 

High hostility and resentment 

Strong distrust toward author- 
ity 

Aggression—overt and _ retali- 
atory 

Unsocialized aggression 

Emotional lability and/or im- 
pulsiveness 

Egocentricism and _ self-indul- 
gence 

Suggestibility strong 

Low frustration-tolerance 

Adventurous spirit 

Moral psychopathic tendency 

Hypomanic tendency strong 

Low neurotic pattern 

Low self percept: a nothing 
or less than nothing 


Contradictory social norms in 
home and/or neighborhood 
Identified with delinquent sub- 
culture 

Atypical home structure (broken 
home) 

Interpersonal relationships in 
home wanting 

Economic stress, insecurity and / 
or substandard economic con- 
ditions 

Lack of moral conformity—spi- 
ritual values lacking; little or 
nominal church contact 

Criminality pattern 

Culture conflicts 

Deteriorated neighborhood resi- 
dence 

Discipline overstrict, 
erratic, lax 

Lack of cohesiveness 

Supervision by mother inade- 
quate or unsuitable 

Affection of parents indifferent 
or hostile 


punitive, 


“Poor” or failure marks 

Repeater (retarded in grade) 

Strong dislike and hostility for 
school 

Truancy 

Intent to leave school early 

Vague or no educational-voca- 
tional goals 

Motivational problem 

Member of special class 

Has attended many 
schools 

Destroys 
property 

Does not feel he “belongs” in 
classroom 

Does not participate in volun- 
teer extra-curricular school 
activities 

Seriously and persistently mis- 
behaving in school 


different 


school material and 


Porteus Maze Test [5] 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory [2] 
Behavior Cards: A Test Interview for Delinquent 


Children [6] 


quent contact with children and their 
families a number _{ prediction tools and 
devices have been especially prepared for the 
purpose of early identification of delin- 
quency-prone, vulnerable, susceptible, or ex- 
posed children. While no one of these in- 
struments is fool-proof or predicts with 100 
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workers. 


per cent accuracy, the following have been 
shown to have sufficient validation data to 
recommend their use by trained professional 


The Glueck Prediction Tables [/] 
K D Proneness Scale and Check List [3] 


4. The counselor must use and be a part 
of the child study and diagnostic resources. 
It is not enough to identify the predelin- 
quent and young offender. The community 
must be equipped to study the meaning of 
the child’s behavior, to determine his speci- 
fic needs, and to plan a treatment program. 
This calls for a team of professional workers 
including: psychiatric and_ psychological 
services, casework skills, psychotherapy, 
remedial tutoring, group therapy, counsel- 
ing. But all these services demand a sizable 
expenditure on the part of the community. 
Delinquency is no dimestore problem. The 
problems of delinquency cannot be faced or 
solved on marginal time of busy professional 
workers nor by the volunteer efforts of un- 
trained lay personnel—no matter how well 
motivated they may be. It is almost plati- 
tudinal to repeat that, “Children are our 
most valuable resource.” Yet most states 
and the nation appear ready to spend more 
money on roads and cars than on kids. It 
is unthinkable that we cannot afford these 
services to children when one views the ex- 
penditures for overseas aid, for military 
establishments and weapons, and for cos- 
metics and liquor. It appears evident that 
we are unwilling to make the expenditures 
for our children who apparently, on the 
budget sheets, are not really “our most 
precious resource.” 

Depending upon his professional compe- 
tencies, the counselor himself plays an im- 
portant role both as a frequent user of diag- 
nostic resources as well as a diagnostician 
himself. Most frequently he will assist, as 
a teamworker, in finding the clues that will 
uncover the meaning and purposes of a de- 
linquent’s behavior so that treatment may 
be more effectively centered around the 
delinquent’s needs and the causative factors 
that impel the undesirable behavior. 

5. The counselor must cooperate in see- 
ing that treatment is individually and sys- 
tematically carried out. Once the commu- 
nity knows the meaning of the malbehavior 
and the needs of the potential or actual 
delinquent, a treatment program must be 
individually planned and systematically 
carried out. The child who requires an 
x-ray treatment must be rendered this serv- 
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ice even if it means transporting him from 
one end of the town to another or even to 
a metropolitan center. Similarly the social- 
ized delinquent whose value system needs 
to be revamped and internalized should be 
enrolled in a promising group treatment 
program utilizing the most effective group 
agency resources. For example: the child 
in need of spiritual guidance should be re- 
ferred to the curate of his church for pas- 
toral counseling. Treatment is always in- 
dividually conceived and_ systematically 
carried out by utilizing all the community 
and regional resources. There is nothing 
hit-or-miss in this process. Again, as in the 
diagnostic process, the counselor, within the 
confines of his professional competencies 
joins in with other professional workers to 
carry out prescribed treatment. Frequently 
this will mean working under the direction 
of clinical personnel. Where the problem 
presented is less severe, it may mean that 
the counselor will himself direct adjustment 
activities through his own resources or 
through the resources of the teaching staff. 

6. The counselor helps knit school with 
child-serving and family agencies in a co- 
ordination of community resources. An 
underlying assumption throughout the dis- 
cussion of local study and research, early 
identification and referral, study and diag- 
nosis, and treatment has centered around 
the coordination of all community resources 
so that any child who requires help can get 
the kind of services he needs at the strategic 
moment of need. This assumes that the 
agencies know each other's resources, have 
developed liaison relationships and effective 
lines of communication. The school coun- 
selor can do much to prevent or to insure 
the factors that promise coordinated effort. 

Effective coordination will remain a vain 
hope until the comraunity has established 
an over-all community organization repre- 
senting all child and family agencies with 
full-time trained executive personnel to 
plan and steer the activities of this parent 
group. It is this group that should conduct 
local research, do local planning, and carry 
on an objective evaluation of community 
efforts. The counselor is an important 
member of this coordinating group. With- 
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out this over-all look, community efforts are 
apt to be sporadic, lopsided, poorly timed, 
and ineffective. Only when there is a 
smooth meshing of all agencies within the 
total community effort to help youngsters 
and their families can we bring the most 
help to the greatest number and at the 
right time. 

7. The research role of the counselor. 
The “practical” worker today is the one 
who has his feet on a firm theoretical frame- 
work that has been anchored to the bedrock 
of sound research. To beat a child, to 
berate him, to scare him in an effort to re- 
form him represent impractical approaches 
since the research studies indicate clearly 
that these techniques only tend to confuse 
and confound him. Sergeant Friday's 
theme, “Just the facts, ma’am.” should be 
the slogan in every community which is 
debating promising practices and adapta- 
tions in helping the delinquent child. 
There is no end to opinions as to what to 
do with or to the delinquent, but we do 
have a severe shortage of facts as found in 
the research literature. The effective coun- 
selor will be the one who, cognizant of the 
implications of the research in his field, 
attempts to implement these promising 
practices and constantly strives to evaluate 
his effectiveness in spite of the rash of sub- 
jective and personal opinions that may be 
in the air as to the best ways and means 
of handling juvenile offenders. 

In addition to the research implications 
concerning promising practices and adapta- 
tions that should be the “stock-in-trade” of 
the professional worker, the community 
needs to study and “get the facts” as to the 
nature and scope of its own youth problem. 
Too often the local community alibis or 
denies the existence of any delinquency 
problem. All too frequently it is a prob- 
lem in the next town or in the nearest 
large industrial center. The one-half mil- 
lion delinquents who were reported in the 
1955 national statistics never seemed to 
have local residences. A major handicap 
on the part of the local community in doing 
anything about the delinquency problem 
stems from the reticence on the part of its 


members to face its problems squarely by 
setting up machinery for gathering the facts 
locally. Only when the community knows 
its full youth story can it plan an effective 
prevention and control program. Too few 
communities today can boast that they actu- 
ally know the true nature or the extent of 
the local delinquency problem; too many 
communities stand “pat” in their ignorance 
and deny the existence of any “real youth 
problem.” The counselor can do much to 
help the community as well as the school 
staff to come to know the nature and extent 
of the problem and to face it armed with 
the most promising practices as revealed in 
the research literature. 


Summary 


The delinquency problem cannot be 
solved or even relieved by the school alone. 
This is a task calling for the coordinated 
efforts of all community agencies of which 
the school is one important segment. On 
the other hand, a community program 
which aims to identify the potential de- 
linquent at an early age, which tries to 
study and diagnose needs of the delinquent 
and pre-delinquent, and which aims to 
provide treatment in accordance with the 
individual diagnosis, but does not enjoy the 
active support of good schools and well- 
trained counselors, will be limited to minor 
victories. 
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Studies on the Sociological Aspects of 
Specific Occupations 


DAVID G. 


A PREVIOUS SUGGESTION and illustration 
of how counselors might make use of 
information on the sociology of work indi- 
cated that sociologists have studied a num- 
ber of occupations [42]. This present article 
will summarize these findings for two occu- 
pations and list references to studies of 
other occupations. 

In searching the literature for articles, 
the tables of contents of seven journals! 
were scanned for likely titles published since 
1945. Other references can be found in 
more specialized journals (Journal of Re- 
tailing has articles on retail furriers, Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing has articles on 
nurses, etc.) as well as in many unpublished 
theses and dissertations [69, 70]. <A total 
of 74 studies referring to 32 occupations 
were found. In addition, some of our more 
popular magazines (see references to For- 
tune, New Yorker, and Saturday Evening 
Post) occasionally publish articles which 
give some insight into the sociological as- 
pects of occupations. 

The studies of sociologists cover a wide 
range of occupations. There are studies of 
such “occupations” as marijuana using, 
gambling, and the “fringer” in prisons. 
Also, the sociological aspects of the life of a 
boxer and of a lumberjack have been in- 
vestigated along with the more usual occu- 
pations such as those in medicine, law, and 
teaching. It would be impossible to sum- 
marize all the articles in a short paper such 
as this. Instead, such information as the 
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sociologists have to offer will be presented 
for two occupations: physician and nurse. 
(In addition, the references listed through- 
out this article are grouped by occupations 
and some of the main points for each occu- 
pation are presented.) 

The summaries of these two occupations 
illustrate the type of information that is not 
found in our typical occupational descrip- 
tions. Our present descriptions tend to 
emphasize technical requirements and only 
touch on the social aspects of occupations. 
The findings of the occupational sociolo- 
gists, as illustrated in the summaries below, 
provide us with information which is ex- 
tremely valuable when viewing occupations 
as a “way of life,” a view which is gaining 
increasing acceptance. 

A word of caution: The findings of 
occupational sociologists should not be used 
exclusively in occupational counseling. 
Rather, these studies are valuable as supple- 
ments to our traditional occupational infor- 
mation. Also, studies of the sociological 
aspects of work typically have certain limi- 
tations which should not be ignored [42]. 
Physicians 

Adams [45] studied the trends in occupa- 
tional origins of 333 physicians in four 
cities (Worcester and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Columbus and Toledo, Ohio) who 
entered the profession between 1900 and 
1950. He determined the ratings of the 
occupations of the physicians’ fathers on 
the North-Hatt Scale of occupational pres- 
tige. His data suggest that physicians in- 
creasingly come from families which are 
more characteristic of the gainfully em- 
ployed male population. However, the oc- 
cupational origin of physicians recently 
entering their profession is still considerably 
above the mean prestige rating of U. S. 
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workers, on the North-Hatt Scale, for the 
1950 Census. From an extrapolation of his 
findings, Adams anticipates that the fathers 
of future physicians will be even more typi- 
cal of workers in general in this country. 

Hall [46] suggests four stages in the career 
of a physician: first, generating an ambition; 
second, gaining admission to a medical 
institution. Students try to get internships 
in good hospitals, as these are looked upon 
as “badges of distinction.” The appoint- 
ment as an intern, and subsequent better 
appointments, often is the result of much 
manipulation. Third, acquiring, retaining, 
and improving a clientele; and fourth, de- 
veloping a set of informal relationships with 
colleagues, which facilitates the previous 
step. 

Hall suggests that specialists are the core 
of the medical profession. They control 
appointments to institutions, exclude or 
penalize intruders, enforce rules, and con- 
trol competence. The influence of members 
of this core is important in the career of a 
new recruit to medicine. Specialized medi- 
cine no longer is an independent profession. 
The main contingencies of a medical career 
hinge on the role the doctor plays in a very 


complex and informal organization. 

In another study [47], Hall's data suggest 
that doctors vary in the way they accumu- 
late, retain, refer, and transmit patients, 
levy and collect fees, work out satisfactory 
arrangements with colleagues, and find 
niches in the medical institutions of the 


community. His data identify three types 
of medical careers. One type, “Friendly,” 
is the doctor who is loyal to friends and 
patients rather than to institutions. He 
is solicitious toward the careers of a few 
colleagues whom he calls friends. His 
greatest satisfaction comes from the grati- 
tude of friends, be they doctors or patients. 
A second type, “Individualist,” views his 
medical career as a commercial venture. He 
enters into keen competition for patients 
and for fees. He uses, as criteria of success, 
income and number of patients. Then 
there is the “Colleague” career—the doctor 
who identifies closely with medical institu- 
tions. Success for him is gained and meas- 
ured by climbing in the hospital structure, 
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by acceptance in the “inner fraternity,” and 
through recognition by his colleagues. 

A study of the attitudes of 100 middle 
class Chicago women toward women phy- 
sicians suggests that the women prefer ex- 
perienced, male doctors of their own reli- 
gious faith [48]. The author suggests that 
women doctors are a minority group within 
their own profession, and that the layman's 
prejudice against women physicians is one 
of their chief status problems. 


Nurses 


The present status of the nurse militates 
against dispensing love and warmth to her 
patients because: (1) she is often dis- 
couraged from showing foresight, initiative, 
imagination, and feeling; (2) her status is 
vague and indefinite—hence, to maintain 
what little status she has, she “starches the 
facade of her professionalism even more 
than she starches her uniform,” and (3) 
many nurses are cut off from the warmth of 
a home of their own [43]. 

Furthermore, a nurse is expected to see 
people as patients, not as persons. She must 
assist in the most expeditious transition 
from patient to person and must avoid emo- 
tional entanglements. Her success as a 
nurse is judged by the recovery of a patient. 
Thus, she has a_ performance-oriented 
achievement. She aims at recovery, and 
not so much at treating all of a person's 
needs [#4]. 

The material presented above, plus that 
found in the following references, should 
help us, as counselors, look at occupations 
through a new set of glasses, or, from a new 
frame of reference, to use the jargon of the 
psychologist. This material, plus the ap- 
proach it illustrates, should help us look at 
and understand occupations as a “way of 
life” [72], in addition to understanding 
them as patterns of skills, aptitudes, and 
interests. 


Automobile Worker 


1. Chiney, E. The tradition of opportunity and 
the aspirations of automobile workers. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1951-52, 57, 453-459. 

2. Guest, R. H. Work careers and aspirations of 
automobile workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 155-163. 
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By accepting an assembly line job, the 
average worker improves his economic sta- 
tus and also slightly improves his job status. 
There is very limited chance to move into 
supervisory jobs because of the restricted 
range of skills in assembly jobs. The 
workers don’t expect more income or status 
within their present organization. They 
feel they are confined to a working-class 
status despite the promise of our culture to 
“get ahead.” There is a continued hope for 
a “break” which will allow them to leave 
the anonymity and impersonality of the 
line. The inability to get this break is a 
constant source of frustration for many. To 
compensate, they verbally retain the illu- 
sion of small business ambitions (to help 
pass time more quickly), or force their am- 
bitions on their children. 


Boxer 
3. Weinberg, S. K., & Arond, H. The occupational 
culture of the boxer. Amer. J. Sociol., 1951-52, 


57, 460-469. i 
Professional boxers tend to be recruited 


from youth of lower socio-economic levels. 
Success leads to a quick economic and social 
ascent. The punitive character of boxing, 
a boxer’s dependence on his manager, and 
carefree spending usually lead to a quicker 
economic descent. This economic descent, 
typically accompanied by a drop in status, 
often leads to emotional difficulties in ad- 
justing to new occupational roles. Refer- 
ence to boxers as “old men”—meaning old 
in the profession—may lead to a premature 
feeling of being old. 


Building Industry 


4. Myers, R. R. 
building industry. 
zation, 1946, 5, 1-7. 

Throughout the entire industry, inter- 
personal relations are highly informal and 
unstandardized, making it extremely diff- 
cult to develop an organized picture of the 


industry. 


. Wardwell, W. I. A marginal 

the chiropractor. Soc. Forces, 

348. 

Social prestige typically is not very high 
for the chiropractor. He cannot assume 


Inter- 1 relations in the 
Appl. Anthro. Hum. Organi- 


role: 
951-52, 30, 339- 


that his patients will unhesitatingly accept 
him as a qualified practitioner of a healing 
art, as compared with the acceptance given 
physicians. More patients come from the 
lower classes than the upper classes. 


College Professor 


6. Bogardus, E. S. Behavior patterns of coll 
teachers. Sociol. soc. Res., 1945-46, 30, 484-4 


Graduate students and alumni most fre- 
quently list the following as undesirable 
traits in college professors: nervous reac- 
tions (frequently taking off and putting 
on glasses), speech peculiarities (squeaky 
voices), careless personal ways (always 
tardy), self-centered (opinionated), incon- 
siderateness (arguing with one student to 
neglect of others), and moralizing too much 
(preachy). 


Druggist 


7. McCormack, T. H. The druggists’ dilemma: 
ere yg of a marginal occupation. Amer. J. 
ociol., 1955-56, 61, 308-315. 

There is a conflict of loyalties among 
first-year students in pharmacy. On the 
one hand, they see themselves as part of the 
medical-scientific group; on the other, they 
see pharmacy as a business venture. The 
direction they will go—professional or busi- 
ness—is somewhat related to socio-economic 
status. Those from families of low income 
have fewer loyalties to business, but they are 
also the ones who are more likely to be 
excluded from additional professional 
training. 

Engineer 


8. Mills, J. The engineer in society. New York: 
D. Van Nostrand, 1946. 
This is an easy discussion of “what sort of 


people engineers are,” based on the author's 
45 years of association with engineers as a 
university teacher, research engineer, per- 
sonnel worker, and assistant to colleagues 
in the publication of the results of their 
research. It might be interesting reading 
for aspiring engineers. 


Foreman 


9. Gardner, B. B., & Whyte, W. F. The man in 
the middle. Appl. Anthro. Hum. Organization, 
1945, 4, No. 2. 

10. Wray, D. E. Marginal men of industry: the 
foremen. Amer. J. Sociol., 1948-49, 54, 298-301. 
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The foreman is faced with a number of 
knotty problems which make it difficult to 
handle his workers skillfully: rapid tech- 
nological changes; many new workers and 
new groups; the growth of labor unions, 
which has restricted his actions in dealing 
with workers; greater pressure than ever for 
greater production. He might be able to 
cope with these pressures if he felt secure 
in his relations with his supervisors (man- 
agement). The foreman is often the “bump- 
ing post” between management and the 
workers. He does not share in decision 
making—the core of managerial functions. 
Rather, he transmits these decisions which 
have been made by his superiors, although 
traditional definitions of a foreman’s posi- 
tion, and stated norms, are based on the 
assumption that he has decision-making 
powers. This disparity produces personal 
conflict for the foreman and can lead to 
friction between management and workers. 


Furrier, Custom and Retail 


11. Kreisberg, L. The retail furrier: 
security and success. Amer. J. Sociol., 1 
57, 478-485. 

12. Kreisberg, L. Customer versus colleague ties 
among retail furriers. J. Retail., 1953-54, 29, 
173-176. 

A custom furrier feels that his security 


lies in (1) his knowledge of skills in the fur 
trade (in slack times he can survive on the 
money received for repairing garments), and 
(2) money (a furrier with savings can sur- 
vive until business revives). A retail furrier 
feels that his security is dependent on (1) 
good relations with the public, (2) a long 
history of a well established business, (3) 
good workmanship, (4) good advertising, 
and (5) a good reputation. 


Hotel Administrator 


18. Lattin, G. W. Factors associated with success in 
hotel administration. Occupations, 1950-51, 29, 
36-39. 

The successful hotel administrator tends 


to have strong preferences for society life 
and for recognition. Those who are un- 
successful (leave the occupation) tend to 
put more value on comfort (unhurried life 
with plenty of leisure time) and on intellec- 
tual activities (are not “personality boys”). 


concepts of 
1-52, 
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Janitor 
14. Gold, R. 
income dilemma. 
486493. 
In apartment houses, middle-class tenants 


with income below that of the janitor are 
embittered because the janitor can buy 
prestige symbols the tenants cannot afford. 
The janitor is embittered because he is 
treated as a social inferior. The kind of 
work a person does tends to be more im- 
portant than the income derived in deter- 
mining one’s status. 


Labor Union Officials and Labor Expert 


15. Eby, K. The expert in the labor movement. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1951-52, 57, 27-32. 

. Greer, §. Situational pressures and functional 
role of the ethnic labor leader. Soc. Forces, 
1953-54, 32, 41-45. 

. Seidman, J., London, J., & Karsh, B. Leader- 
ship in a local union. Amer. J. Sociol., 1950-51, 
56, 229-237. 

. Strauss, G., & Sayles, L. R. Occupation and the 
selection of local union officers. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1952-53, 58, 585-591. 

19. Strauss, G., Sayles, L. R., & Sayles, R. Leader- 
ship roles in labor unions. Sociol. soc. Res., 
1953-54, 38, 96-102. 

Local union officials are most likely to 

be selected from (1) the higher paid and 


more skilled workers, (2) those with more 


Janitor versus tenants: a status- 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1951-52, 57, 


‘seniority both within the plant and within 


the union, (3) those with ample opportunity 
to talk and move about the plant, (4) those 
from dominant ethnic groups, and (5) men, 
rather than women. When these conditions 
do not hold, either the plant has been 
unionized recently or there has been a sharp 
turnover of labor officials. 

Union leaders tend to approach their job 
from two different points of view and each 
derives different satisfaction from his job. 
Some leaders see themselves primarily as 
administrators who owe allegiance to the 
union as an institution (they prefer to 
handle technical matters with management, 
the International, and with other local offi- 
cials). Other leaders feel that their func- 
tion is that of social leaders (they see them- 
selves as liaisons between the union and the 
work group and they enjoy dealing with 
their fellow-workers). 

Union officials in the United Steelworkers 
of America identify closely with the union— 
it has become a way of life for them, and 
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they feel workers will return to slavery if 
the union disappears. 

If one wants to become part of the union, 
he must get to know the union officials who 
can hire him, volunteer his services for 
minor and routine jobs, and become known 
as one who can handle a job. Academic 
requirements are less important than 
experience. The expert never really be- 
comes a part of the inner circle occupied by 
those who have grown up in, and fought 
for, the union. 


Lawyer 

20. Adams, S. Regional differences in vertical mo- 
bility in a high-status occupation. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1950, 15, 228-235. 

21. Fish, Edith L. Lawyers in industry. New York: 
Oceana Publications, 1956. 

22. Wardwell, W. 1, & Wood, A. L. The extra- 
rofessional role of the lawyer. Amer. J. Sociol., 
955-56, 61, 304-307. 

28. Wood, A. L. Informal relations in the practice 
of criminal law. Amer. J. Sociol., 1956-57, 62, 
48-55. 

More offspring from lower-class families 


are entering law now than earlier in this 
century. A lawyer’s extra-professional role 
is closely related to his professional role. 
Solo practitioners tend to be active in poli- 
tics—this is one way of becoming known as 
a lawyer and of building up a practice. 
Lawyers who are members of firms are not 
so active in politics for they have less of a 
need to attract clients. People in general 
expect lawyers to be available (1) as public 
servants, (2) for various kinds of non- 
political leadership—fund-raising drives, (3) 
for law-related activities—legal-aid societies 
and lawyer-reference plans. 

Criminal lawyers, as opposed to civil 
lawyers, have a lower status among mem- 
bers of the bar, participate less in commu- 
nity activities, have more political activi- 
ties, have more humanitarian motivations 
and closer identification with the under- 
privileged, and have closer contacts with 
government and civic officials. Criminal 
lawyers try to avoid court cases (where 
there is a chance for failure and they need 
a series of successes to establish a career), 
so they rely on informal evasions and extra- 
legal settlements. Since many clients are 
guilty, the criminal lawyers attempt to work 
out “bargains” with political officials (police 
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and district attorneys) instead of relying on 
their technical skill. 

The president or chairman of the board 
of a large corporation is likely to be a law- 
yer. The general formula seems to be: 
“Get yourself born in a small town (this 
may be difficult); acquire an A.B. or B.S. 
degree, or perhaps both, from a good col- 
lege; earn an LL.B. and be at, or close to, 
the top of your class; secure employment 
with a top corporate law firm in a key city, 
and distinguish yourself by doing a brilliant 
legal job for the company of your choice.” 


24. Hayner, N.S. Taming the lumberjack. Amer. 

sociol. Rev., 1945, 10, 217-225. 

Basic changes in technology have made 
logging operations increasingly accessible. 
Along with this, the trend has been away 
from hiring transient bachelors toward hir- 
ing family men. 


Machinist 


25. Roy, D. Efficiency and “the fix”: informal 
intergroup relations in a piecework machine 
shop. Amer. J. Sociol., 1 55, 60, 255-266. 


Conflicts between informal work groups 
and plant management may involve the 
participation of other groups in a factory's 
social structure (service groups may become 
involved, for example). Also, there may be 
a reversal of the usual stereotype of “ra- 
tional” management and “non-rational” 
work-groups. Management “efficiency” may 
produce inefficiency. Hence, the workers 
may connive to circumvent management in 
order to get the work out. 


Manager and Business Leader 


26. Adams, S. Trends in occupational origins of 
business leaders. Amer. social. Rev., 1954, 19, 
541-548. 

27. Dalton, M. Conflicts between staff and line 
managerial officers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 15, 
342-351. 

28. Dalton, M. Informal factors in career achieve- 
ment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950-51, 56, 407-415. 

29. Henry, W. E. The business executive; the 

cho-dynamics of a social role. Amer. J. 
jociol., 1948-49, 54, 286-291. 

30. Ross, A. D. Philanthropic activity and the busi- 
ness career. Soc. Forces, 1953-54, 32, 274-280. 

$1. Stone, R. C. Factory organization and vertical 
mobility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1953, 18, 28-35. 


$2. — W. H., Jr. Organization man. New 
York: Simon & Schuster, 1956. 
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Successful, in contrast to unsuccessful, 
executives tend to value accumulation and 
achievement, self-directiveness, and inde- 
pendent thought, as well as concomitant 
rewards in prestige, status, and property. 
The successful group pays for holding these 
values the price of uncertainty, constant 
activity, a continual fear of losing ground, 
an inability to be leisurely introspective, an 
ever-present fear of failure, and artificial 
limitations upon their emotional inter- 
personal relations. Often, no formal pat- 
tern of selection and promotion exists. 
However, an informal process of selection 
functions though the use of such criteria as 
religion, ethnic composition (to enter man- 
agement one should be anglo-saxon or ger- 
manic), political beliefs (the Republican 
Party is the party of management), and 
participation in accepted organizations 
(Masons, and, to a lesser extent, the local 


yacht club or some such group). There is’ 


some indication that factories with “mod- 
ern” production methods have a low ver- 
tical mobility rate and those with “mixed” 
production methods have a high mobility 
rate. 

Conflicts between staff executives (those 
in research and advisory functions) and line 
executives (those concerned with the pro- 
duction process) may be attributed mainly 
to (1) functional differences, (2) the fact 
that staff officers are younger, have more 
education but lower occupational poten- 
tial, and form a prestige-oriented group, 
with distinctive dress and _ recreational 
tastes, (3) the need for staff groups to justify 
their existence, (4) fear in the line that staff 
groups will undermine line authority, and 
(5) the fact that aspirants to higher staff 
offices gain promotion only through the 
approval of influential line executives. 

The business world is gradually coming 
to monopolize money-raising campaigns, 
with the result that (1) philanthropic activ- 
ity serves to strengthen the businessman's 
position in a competitive business world, 
and (2) businesses see that their men com- 
pete in such activities so the business can 
benefit from any reflected publicity. For- 
merly, church membership and church ac- 
tivities were important adjuncts to business 
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life. Now it is more important to identify 
with philanthropic activity, and the result- 
ing publicity is greater than that from the 
usual advertising channels. 


Minister and Chaplain 


33. Burchard, W. W. Role conflicts of military 
chaplains. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 528-535. 

34. Chapman, S. H. The minister: professional 
man of the church. Soc. Forces, 1944-45, 23, 
202-206. 

35. Gregory, W. E. The chaplain and mental hy- 

iene. Amer. J. Sociol., 1946-47, 52, 420-423. 

36. Moore, E. H., & Hammer, C. Ministers in re- 
tirement. Sociol. soc. Res., 1947-48, 32, 920-927. 

57. Roberts, H. W. The rural Negro minister: his 

sonal and social characteristics. Soc. Forces, 
948-49, 27, 291-300. 

38. Rodehauer, M. W., & Smith, L. M. Migration 
and occupational structure: the clergy. Soc. 
Forces, 1950-51, 29, 416-421. 

39. Smith, L. M. The clergy: authority structure, 
ideology, migration. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1953, 
18, 242-248. 

Ministers in congregational-type churches, 
where parishioners hire and fire the minis- 
ter, move more frequently than ministers 
in episcopal-type churches, where church 
officials decide on the moves. Both move 
more frequently early in their careers. 
There seem to be more ministers seeking suc- 
cess (having a prestigious parish) among the 
congregational than the episcopal. The 
minister in an episcopal church gets to 
know his parishioners through counseling 
and calling, the congregational minister 
through church organizations. The episco- 
pal minister has full control over any offi- 
cials in his parish and his rights are pro- 
tected by church law. The congregational 
minister is on the open-market and enjoys 
no such protection, which often leads to 
more friction with factions in the church 
than there is in an episcopal setting. At- 
tempts of a chaplain to resolve the conflict 
between his role as a religious leader and 
his role of military officer often lead to the 
strengthening of the chaplain’s role of mili- 
tary officer at the expense of his role as a 
minister of the gospel. The retirement ex- 
periences of ministers typically leave much 
to be desired. 


Musician, Professional Dance 


40. Becker, H. S. The 
and his audience. 
136-144. 

41. Becker, H. S. Some contingencies of the pro- 


rofessional dance musician 
mer. J. Sociol., 1951-52, 57, 


fessional dance musician's career, Hum. Organi- 
zation, 1953, 12, 22-26. 
42. Danskin, D. G. Occupational sociology in occu- 
pational exploration. Personnel Guid. J., 1955- 
56, 34, 134-136. oe 

The successful musician has progressed 
through an hierarchy of jobs. He sees him- 
self as different from and better than out- 
siders (“squares”) who understand neither 
his music nor his way of life, and yet be- 
cause of whom he must perform in a manner 
contrary to his professional ideals. The 
musician develops a ritual, language, and 

ceremony which says, “I'm different.” 


Nurse 


43. Devereux, G., & Weiner, F. R. The occupa- 
tional status of nurses. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1950, 
15, 628-634. 

44. Thorner, I. Nursing: the functional signifi- 
cance of an institutional pattern. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1955, 20, 531-538. 

(see text above) 

Physician 

45. Adams, S. Trends in occupational origins of 

hysicians. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1953, 18, 404-409. 

46. Hall, O. The stages of a medical career. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1947-48, 53, 327-336. 

47. Hall, O. Ty of medical careers. Amer. J. 


Sociol., 1949-50, 55, 243-253. 
48. Williams, J. J. Patients and 


attitudes toward women physicians. Amer. 
Sociol., 1945-46, 51, 283-287. 
(see text above) 


rejudice: 


Sociologist 
49. Anderson, Odin W. The sociologist and medi- 
cine. Soc. Forces, 1952-53, 31, 38-42. 

A sociologist with a Ph.D., working 
within a medical setting (for example, as a 
consultant on the possible contributions of 
sociology to the field of health), has lower 
academic and professional status than the 
M.D. The sociologist needs one or two 
strong M.D. affiliations and an academic 
appointment in the social science division 
of the university; otherwise, he should be 
technical assistant to, rather than associate 
of, the medical department head with an 
M.D. The suggestion is made that Ph.D.’s 
from areas other than sociology should at- 
tempt to make similar arrangements when 
working in a medical setting. 


Research Scientist: Anthropologist, Biol- 
ogist, Physicist, Psychologist 


50. Roe, A. A psychological study of eminent bi- 


Psychol. Mon 
A psychologic 
Provincetown, Mass.: 


+ 1951, 65, No. 14. 
study of physical sci- 
Journal Press, 


ologists. 

- Roe, A. 
entists. 
1951. 

- Roe, A. A psychological study of eminent psy- 
cologists and anthropologists and a comparison 
with my and physical scientists. chol. 
Monogr., 1953, 67, No. 2. 

53. Roe, A. The making of a scientist. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1953. 

54. Super, D. E. Getting out of an occupation. 
Personnel Guid. J., 1955-56, 34, 491-493. 


As children, most had intense private 
interests; most were inveterate readers; and 
most of them enjoyed school and studying. 
As scientists they spend a large portion of 
their time thinking about things in a ques- 
tion-answering sort of way. Because they 
want to find out something, much of their 
activity is designed to bring them answers 
to questions. In contrast to other groups, 
the biologists have a strong orientation to 
rational controls. The psychologists and 
anthropologists are deeply concerned about 
human relations. The physicists are neither 
interested in people nor very good at relat- 
ing fo them in general and, along with the 
biologists, prefer to maintain some distance 
and generally succeed in doing so. Many 
of the physicists were involved early in 
“gadgeteering.” Many of the biologists, 
and some anthropologists, were interested 
in natural history as children. Many of the 
psychologists, and some anthropologists, had 
planned a literary life at one time. 

With increasing age, a psychologist is able 
to modify the way in which he works. As 
a result, he is generally able to retire much 
more easily than the executive or skilled 
worker who suddenly changes from being 
very busy to being very idle. 


Restaurant Industry 


55. Whyte, W. F., Jr. Relations in the restaurant 
industry. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1946. 


Student, Graduate, in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Philosophy, and Physiology 


56. Becker, H. S., & Carper, J. W. The develop- 
ment of identification with an occupation. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1955-56, 61, 289-298. 

57. Becker, H. S., & Carper, J. W. The elements 
of identification with an occupation, Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1956, 21, 341-348. 

Graduate students in these three areas of 
study must invest varying amounts of time 


before they are able to “cash in” on their 
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graduate education. The state of today’s 
job market allows the engineer to leave 
graduate training at any time. The philoso- 
pher and the physiologist must continue 
through the Ph.D., and once they have the 
degrees they must remain what they are for 
their investment of time to pay off. To the 
extent that this is true, the longer the train- 
ing, the closer the identification with an oc- 
cupation. In addition, sponsorship patterns 
vary among these areas. Physiologists bene- 
fit from a fairly well operating sponsorship 
system; philosophers get less energetic spon- 
sorship; engineers do not need much spon- 
sorship because of the many job openings. 
Additional mechanisms seem to be influenc- 
ing the identification with these occupa- 
tions. These three groups also differ in (1) 
the sorts of persons in each area, (2) their 
identification with some task, (3) their 
commitment to particular organizations or 
institutional positions, and (4) the percep- 
tion of their position in a larger society. 


Teacher 


58. Becker, H. S. The career of the Chi ublic 
schoolteacher. Amer. J. Sociol., 195 57, 


470-477. 
59. Becker, H. S. Social-class variations in the 
educ. Sociol., 


teacher-p relationship. J. 


451-465 

S. The teacher in the authority 
sys tem of the ublic school. J. educ. Sociol., 
1953-54, 27, 128-141. 

. Grambs, J. D. Teachers as a minority group. J. 
St 1948-49, 22, 400-405. 


Implications of views 
1949-50, 23, 482-487. 
. Rogers, a study of the reactions of 
men to teaching in the elementary school. 
educ. Sociol., 1953-54, 27, 24-35. 
Teachers are assigned a low social status 


when a high status is desired (low status 
promoted, to some extent, by cynical and 
derogatory attitudes of teachers toward their 
work). Also, teachers have an above av- 
erage “conspicuousness” (their pupils are 
everywhere in the community acting as 
“little spies”). Teachers wish to avoid in- 
trusions on their authority by parents, so 
the teachers combine to defend against 
parental intrusion. The principal is ex- 
pected to back up the teachers. If he 
doesn’t, the teachers can apply sanctions to 
the principal (ignore him, transfer him, 
etc.). However, the principal can counter 


1951-52, 2 
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with his own sanctions (assign a teacher to 
a class of slow-learners, etc.). ‘Teachers tend 
to “act right” in front of parents— that is, 
agree with each other. 

Teachers in Chicago tend to develop one 
of two major career patterns. In one pat- 
tern, the teachers try to move out of lower- 
class, or slum, schools where the children 
are difficult to teach, uncontrollable, and 
violent in the sphere of discipline, and 
morally unacceptable on all scores from 
physical uncleanliness to the area of sex and 
a lack of ambition to get ahead. These 
teachers prefer to move to schools in better 
neighborhoods where there is less objection 
to the children. 

A second pattern is for teachers to adjust 
to the problems of slum schools where the 
teachers learn to be satisfied with smaller 
accomplishments by the children, learn new 
discipline methods, and learn to understand 
previously revolting behaviors. A career 
may be upset by ecological and demo- 
graphic changes in a neighborhood after a 
teacher has made a satisfactory adjustment, 
or by a change in principals. 


Textile Worker 


64. Manis, J. G., & Meltzer, B. N. Attitudes of 
textile workers to class structure. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1954-55, 60, 34-35. 
Textile workers view social class as inevi- 
table and even desirable. They rely mainly 
on economic factors in determining class 


membership. 
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Effects of Employment on Academic Achievement 


DENNIS L. TRUEBLOOD 


HE ROLE of the student personnel worker 

in counseling the student with financial 
problems is becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. During a supposed period of peak em- 
ployment in 1947, a report was made show- 
ing that at least as many young people who 
have the same or equal or greater intellec- 
tual ability as those now in college, do not 
enroll because of low family income [/]. In 
the fall of 1956, some 200,000 who gradu- 
ated in the upper third of their high school 
class in the spring of 1956 did not enter 
college. Lack of finance prevented many of 
these from continuing their education [2]. 
The problem is significant when one con- 
siders that the amount of education required 
by all people in order that they may func- 
tion as units of our democratic society 
grows greater as the complexities of modern 
society increase 

The part-time job is one possible method 
of helping a student with financial prob- 
lems. Counseling with the student who 
must work part time in order to stay in 
school must be approached on the basis of 
as many facts as possible. At present there 
appears to be no common agreement as to 
the effects of part-time working experience 
upon the student [3, 5]. 

A further study to investigate the relation- 
ship between part-time work and scholar- 
ship was undertaken at Indiana University 
in 1953. The study attempted to measure 
the effects of part-time work by number of 
hours worked per week on the academic 
achievement of Indiana University students 
in the first semester of 1952-53. The study 
included, in addition to effects on academic 
achievement, an attempt to determine the 
extent of part-time employment among 
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Indiana University students and the age 
composition, sex, class standing, enrollment 
by school, and previous work experience of 
the working students. 


Procedure 


At the beginning of the second semester 
of the 1952-53 school year, the registration 
card of each student enrolled in Indiana 
University was examined to identify those 
who reported that they had worked during 
the first semester. These persons composed 
the complete population of working 
students. 

The data presented in Tasie | reveal 
that the study population was delimited 
by eliminating all those students who had 
not been enrolled in 12 or more hours 
of course work during the first semester 
and those who did not have orientation 
test scores. To make the data gathering 
process more manageable, hour groups 
1-10, 11-15, and 16-20 were further di- 
vided by a random sample technique in 
which only one of three in each group was 
selected for final study. (In each of these 
hour groups a few additional students were 
dropped from the study population. There 
was no evidence that any bias was operating 
in cases dropped.) The total studied in all 
categories was 568 students. 

Data on the study group were gathered 
from the files of the Indiana University 
Counseling Office. All data, excepting the 
American Council on Education Psychologi- 
cal Examination, Edition 1947, total score 
and grade point average, were merely tallied 
to be used as descriptive information for the 
study. The ACE total scores and. the grade 
point averages were counted and the 3X 
and 3X? computed for each of the hour cate- 
gories. These data were compared for sig- 
nificant differences as between the various 
hour groups by use of the “t” test. 
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TABLE 1 
Extent of Student Employment During the First Semester of 1952-53 


Full-Time Students 
Hour 
Categories 
of Employment 


Test 
Scores 


No Test 
Scores 


Reject 
Sample 
Throw- 

outs 


Part-Time Students 
Incom- 
plete 
Record 


Total 
Employed 
Students 


No Test 
Scores 


120 

50 

24 

53 

17 

Unclassified 0 


— 


ToTaL 


10 373 
423 
363 
157 
68 
34 
104 
38 
151 


—] 


— 


767 i711 


a 


In addition to the tests to determine 
whether the hour groups differed signifi- 
cantly in grade point averages and ACE 
total scores, further tests of comparison 
were made with the grade point averages 
of all university students, including the 
employed students for the first semester of 
1952-53. The tests were made by hour 
groups by class grade point averages. 


Findings 


Analysis of registration cards revealed that 
1,711 Indiana University students were em- 
ployed at least part time during the first 
semester of 1952-53. This figure represents 
19.35 per cent of the total enrollment for 
the first semester, or 20.19 per cent of the 
total enrollment for the second semester. 

When examined on the basis of hours 
worked per week, it was found that 373 
worked 10 hours or less, 423 worked 11-15 
hours, 363 worked 16-20 hours, 157 worked 
21-25 hours, 68 worked 26-30 hours, 34 
worked 31-35 hours, 104 worked 36-40 
hours, 38 worked over 40 hours per week, 
and 151 did not indicate the number of 
hours worked. It is interesting to note that 
142 worked more than 35 hours per week 
while 1,159 worked 20 hours or less per 
week. 

Of the 1,711 employed, 568 were chosen 
for intensive study. These 568 were ex- 
amined as to age, sex, Class standing, enroll- 
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ment by school, and previous work experi- 
ence for descriptive purposes only. In addi- 
tion, academic aptitude and grade point 
averages were treated statistically for signifi- 
cant differences as measured by the “t’” test. 

The group of 568 was found to be com- 
posed of 424 in the age group, 19, 20, 21, 
and 22, 104 over 22 years old, 27 who re- 
ported no age, and only 13 under 19 years 
old. 

As might be expected, the study group 
was composed of more men (418) than 
women (150). The ratio of men to women 
in the total student body at Indiana Univer- 
sity does not exceed four to three. The 
data seem to verify the assumption that 
parents do not send daughters with financial 
need to college in as great numbers as they 
do sons. 

Examination of the class standing of the 
subjects revealed that the workers were 
fairly evenly divided as to number between 
the classes: 130 freshmen, 134 sophomores, 
154 juniors, 143 seniors, and 7 unclassified. 
Further analysis indicated a greater percent- 
age of upper classmen were working—the 
enrollment in freshman and sophomore 
classes is larger. That there was a smaller 
percentage of freshmen working may be 
partially attributed to the advice given to 
freshmen about not working part time dur- 
ing the first year in the university. 

Enrollment by school of the subjects was 
examined: It was found that the School of 


1-10 %5 13 
1-15 110 20 
16-20 99 12 
12 
7 
7 
5 
0 
79 
113 


Business had the greatest number, 160 stu- 
dents, who worked part time. The College 
of Arts and Science followed with 147 stu- 
dents who worked part time. The other 307 
students were spread among seven other 
schools. The greater number of Business 
School students working may be of some 
significance, since the college had a larger 
total enrollment, though a smaller number 
of men, than the School of Business. 
Whether this can be attributed to the need 
of these students to work or whether these 
students are motivated to work in order to 
gain business experience was not determined 
by this study. 

Analysis of the previous work experience 
of the subjects revealed that the more hours 
worked per week, the greater the previous 
working experience. With the exception 
of the 36-40 hour group, the number of 
semesters of previous work experience in- 
creased as the number of working hours per 
week increased. The 1-10 hour group had 
worked 2.10 previous semesters—the over 40 
hour group reported an average of three 
previous semesters of work experience. It 
may be assumed that there is a relationship 
between the number of hours worked per 
week and the number of semesters of pre- 
vious work experience. 


A further examination of the work ex- 
perience of the working student revealed 
that he held a variety of jobs. The jobs 
ranged from unskilled labor—dish washing, 
cleaning, theatre helpers, office boys—to 
highly skilled and professional jobs—drafts- 
men, scout executives, engineers, radio 
technicians. 

Prior to determining whether the grade 
point average was significantly affected by 
the number of hours worked per week, the 
academic aptitude of the various groups was 
compared. The comparison revealed that 
there were no significant differences between 
the various hour groups. The means on the 
total score of the American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Examination ranged 
from the 5lst percentile to the 60th per- 
centile based on national norms. 


Academic Achievement 


In TABLE 2, grade point averages of the 
full-time students who were employed part 
time and whose aptitude scores were avail- 
able is compared by hour groups. In addi- 
tion, these subjects’ grade point averages by 
hour group and class standing are compared 
with the all-university grade average by 
class standing. 


TABLE 2 


Comparison on Grade Point Average for First Semester of 1952-53 of All University Students 
and Employed Students by Hour Groups and Class Standing 


Grade Point Averages by Class Standing 


Hour Group Freshman Sophomore Junior Senior All 
1-10 hours 1.28 1.92 1.97 1.74 1.74 
11-15 hours 1.26 1.48 1.58 1.91 1.54 
1-15 hours 1.27 1.61 1.79 1.82 1.63 
16-20 hours 1.30 1.67 1.67 1.88 1.62 
21-25 hours 1.04 1.82 1.29 1.73 1.53 
16-25 hours 1.18 1.76 1.48 1.78 1.57 
1-25 hours 1.23 1.69 1.64 1.80 1.60 
26-30 hours 1.34 1.47 1.56 1.91 1.58 
31-35 hours 1.83 1.32 1.15 1.89 1.65 
36-40 hours 1.19 1.26 1.72 1.80 1.50 
40+ hours 1.83 1.00 1.56 1.93 1.65 
26+ hours 1.37 1.32 1.80 1.88 1.57 
All Employed 1.26 1.60 1.64 1.83 1.59 
1.13 1.48 1.59 1.79 1.47 


ALL-UNIversity* 


* “All-university” refers to the grade point average of all university students including the employed. 
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Analysis of TaBLe 2 indicates that work- 
ing while enrolled as a full-time student 
did not affect grade point average adversely. 
In most cases the working student made a 
higher point average than the all-university 
average. The differences were not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Examination of the grade point averages 
by hours worked did not reveal any well- 
defined trends. Some investigators in pre- 
vious research have found 20 hours to be the 
maximum number of hours which a student 
could work and still maintain a respectable 
grade point average; however, in the pres- 
ent study there was no statistically reliable 
finding to confirm this fact. It is not possi- 
ble even to hypothesize a possible maximum 
number of hours which could be worked 
without affecting the grade point average. 


Conclusion 
Within the limits of the study population, 


working part time cannot be said to have a 
significant adverse or positive effect upon 
the academic achievement of Indiana Uni- 
versity students. It was not possible to 
establish a maximum number of hours 
worked per week relative to maintenance of 
a given grade point average. 
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AMERICA’S EDUCATION PRESS 


The 26th yearbook of the Educational Press Association of America, 
recently released from the Association’s Washington, D. C., headquarters 
lists more than 3,400 educational periodicals in 79 countries and territories. 

Published jointly with UNESCO, the 212-page book is titled America’s 
Education Press. It contains a classified list of educational periodicals 
in the United States and an international listing. The North American 
part of the compilation was revised by the Educational Press Association, 
while periodicals in the rest of the world were listed by the UNESCO 
staff in Paris. This system served to make the new yearbook far more 
comprehensive and useful then its predecessors, according to the Edu- 
cational Press Association. Copies of America’s Education Press, 1957 
edition, may be ordered from EPA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 


6, D. C., at $2.50 per copy. 
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JOB COURSE PAYS OFF AGAIN 


EDWARD R. CUONY and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


HIs IS THE second report on an experi- 

ment undertaken to determine whether 
or not one of our techniques of vocational 
guidance really would produce the effect 
that we hoped it would. The results indi- 
cate that it did. 

During the second semester of 1950-1951, 
Edward R. Cuony [/] taught a course in 
Job Finding and Job Orientation to an ex- 
perimental group of high school seniors in 
Geneva, New York. One year after gradua- 
tion he compared them with an equated 
control group from the same class of the 
same school. The students who had had 
the course were better satisfied with their 
jobs and had earned more money than those 
who had not had the course. 

Five years after graduation, the experi- 
mental and control groups were compared 
again. We had expected that by this time 
the differences between the groups would be 
largely dissipated. Instead, the superiority 
of the experimental group appears to have 
been maintained and increased. 

After five years, the students who had had 
the course still were bejter satisfied with 
their jobs than those whd did not have the 
course, and the difference between the 
groups was greater. 

During the first year after graduation the 
combined annual earnings of the experi- 
mental group exceeded those of the control 
group by $7,719. During the fifth year after 
graduation the difference was $14,226. The 
course cost $1,542. 

During the first year after graduation, 
there was less unemployment among the 
students who had had the course than 
among the control group, but the difference 
was not statistically significant. During the 
fifth year there was still less unemployment 
among the experimental group; this time 
~ Epwarp R. Cuony is Director of Guidance for the 
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the difference was significant at the 1 per 
cent level of confidence. 

The results of the one year follow-up 
study were based on the returns of 35 stu- 
dents in each group. After five years we 
were able to reach and get replies from all 
of the students in the original experiment. 
Of these, several had married and left the 
labor market; others were in military service. 
The comparisons in this report are between 
the remaining members of the two groups, 
all of whom were employed at some time 
during the year. 

The same questionnaires and criteria 
were used as had been employed previously. 
Earnings were defined as the mean average 
weekly take-home pay, after all deductions. 
The number of weeks employed represented 
the number of weeks in which each person 
was gainfully employed for more than 20 
hours per week. Job satisfaction was de- 
fined as the mean score on the Hoppock Job 
Satisfaction Blank No. 5 [2]. 

The Results in Job Satisfaction 

The mean job satisfaction score of the 
experimental group during the fifth year 
was 22.4; of the control group 19.0. Statis- 
tically the probability is 99 to 1 that this 
difference was not due to chance. An 
analysis of the responses points up the differ- 
ence between the two groups even more 
dramatically. 

Eighty-seven per cent of the experimental 
group stated they liked their jobs, were 
enthusiastic about them, or loved them, as 
compared with 69 per cent of the control 
group. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the experimental 
group stated that they were satisfied with 
their jobs all of the time or most of the time, 


‘while only 45 per cent of the control group 


expressed a similar opinion. 
Forty-five per cent of the experimental 
group would not exchange their jobs for 
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any other or could not think of any jobs for 
which they would exchange their present 
jobs. Only 17 per cent of the control group 
felt this way about their present jobs. 

If given a choice of any job in the world, 
55 per cent of the experimental group would 
choose their present jobs, while only 17 per 
cent of the control group would do so. 

When asked which gave them more pleas- 
ure—their jobs or things done in their spare 
time—61 per cent of the experimental group 
chose their jobs; only 21 per cent of the con- 
trol group chose their jobs. 

Twenty-six per cent of the experimental 
group had thought seriously about changing 
their jobs; 62 per cent of the control group 
had felt this way. 


The Results in Weeks Employed 


The average student in the experimental 
group was employed 51.7 weeks during 
1955-56 and the average student in the con- 
trol group was employed 49.2 weeks during 
this same period. Statistically the proba- 
bility is 99 to 1 that this difference was not 
due to chance. 

During the fifth year, the employment 


picture had changed radically because of the 
deactivation of a large military installation 
and a general curtailment of industry and 
business in the area. Jobs were much more 
difficult to secure and retain for the young 
people in the two groups during the fifth 
year than during the first year. 


The Results in Earnings 


The average student in the experimental 
group earned $60.00 per week during the 
fifth year after graduation from high school, 
while the average student in the control 
group earned $54.30 per week during this 
same period. Statistically the probability is 
68 to 32 that this difference was not due to 
chance. 

The average student in the experimental 
group earned a total of $3,105 during his 
fifth year in the labor market, while the 
average student in the control group earned 
a total of $2,614 during this same time. 
Statistically the probability is 91 to 9 that 
this difference was not due to chance. 

The combined earnings of the experi- 
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mental group were $96,250 and of the con- 
trol group $75,814 during the fifth year after 
graduation from high school. There were 
two more respondents in the experimental 
group than there were in the control group. 
If we subtract the annual salary of two 
average students in the experimental group 
from the combined earnings of this group 
($3,105 x 2 = $6,210) we still have a differ- 
ence of $14,226 in combined earnings. 

The experimental group has now demon- 
strated its superior achievement in a period 
of local prosperity when almost anyone 
could get a job, and during a depression. 

The combined annual earnings of the ex- 
perimental group exceeded those of the 
control group by $7,719 during the first year 
after graduation, and by $14,226 during the 
fifth year. The total cost of teaching the 
course, including both instruction and over- 
head, was $1,542. If we may conclude that 
the superior earnings of the experimental 
group were caused by the course in Job Find- 
ing and Job Orientation, if these additional 
earnings may be considered a community 
asset, then the community has collected a 
handsome profit on a modest investment. 

To the authors, the most exciting thing 
about these results is what happened when 
jobs became hard to get. If our present, 
unprecedent national prosperity is not some- 
day followed by another period of economic 
depression, this will be the first time in our 
history that the economic cycle failed to 
function. If another depression does come, 
we shall have need for every device that can 
better equip a person to support himself. 
Vocational guidance will not solve all the 
problems of unemployment, but if a course 
in Job Finding and Job Orientation can 
make a significant difference in the number 
of weeks a person is employed, as well as in 
his annual earnings and his job satisfaction, 
we may have considerable demand for more 
such courses. Perhaps now is the time to 
start them, so that today’s students may be 
prepared, and so that more of us can learn 
to teach effectively in this area. 
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The Foreign Scene in Guidance 


Vocational Guidance: 


Recent Trends in Japan 


MINORU NISHIGAKI 


T= OPENING of the Osake Juvenile Voca- 
tion Information Bureau in 1920 repre- 
sented the first official activity in Japan in 
the field of vocational guidance. This was 
the beginning of the development of voca- 
tional guidance later promoted by the Min- 
istry of Education, the Ministry of Welfare, 
the Ministry of Labor, and the Japan Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. There are 
still some problems unsolved due to the 
social, economic, and educational condi- 
tions in the post-war years in this country. 
These problems include the guidance of 
young people who are eager to get white- 
collar jobs, combatting placement of rela- 
tives and favoritism, the scope and princi- 
ples of vocational guidance in schools, lack 
of awareness on the part of parents of the 
need for such guidance, etc. 


Current Situations and Problems of 
Vocational Guidance in Junior High 
Schools 


The Ministry of Education has compiled 
the following books, which the Japan Voca- 
tional Guidance Association has published. 

Major Points of Courses of Study (Voca- 1947 

tional Guidance) 

Vocational Guidance for Junior and Senior 

High Schools 

Vocational Guidance at Schools 

Vocational Guidance at Schools (Practical) 

Guidebook for Vocational Consultants at 

Junior and Senior High Schools 


In 1954 and 1955, the Ministry also pub- 
lished Vocational Guides for Junior and 
Senior High Schools—Life Courses, Voca- 
tional Guides for Junior and Senior High 


1949 


1951 
1953 
1953 
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Schools—Vocational Information, Voca- 
tional Guides for Junior and Senior High 
Schools—Administration and Management. 
The basis of vocational guidance in schools 
is The Course of Study, which is currently 
being revised by a committee appointed by 
the Ministry. 

The Ministry of Education has also set 
up the annual schedule and personnel or- 
ganization for vocational guidance at the 
junior and senior high school level. The 
Ministry has established consultation rooms, 
and has encouraged the utilization of vari- 
ous tests, the preparation and supply of 
vocational information, and the strengthen- 
ing of guidance staffs. Of about 870,000 
male and 840,000 female graduates of the 
junior high school, about 80,000 (45 per 
cent) go into business. Other concrete 
measures in vocational guidance are being 
taken toward cooperation of various organ- 
izations in the field of labor and education. 


Current Situation and Problems of 
Vocational Guidance in Universities 


In order to increase the effectiveness of 
vocational guidance in universities, with 
emphasis on placement service, efforts have 
been made to establish scientific planning 
and organization of vocational guidance, 
secure practical staff members, and encour- 
age the best use of various tests. In 1955, 
there were only 57 schools with full-time 
consultants. 


Current Situation and Problems of 
Vocational Guidance in P.E.S.O. 


The Public Employment Security Office 
conducts vocational education. The total 
number of visitors to the P.E.S.O. during 
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1952 was 1,004,066, of whom 586,160 were 
men and 417,906 were women. 

The ratio of women enrolled in schools 
is lower than that of men, but activity in 
the field of vocational guidance is making 
it possible for women to make better choice 
of vocations and to obtain more efficient 
vocational skills. 

Public Opinion Survey of Vocational 
Guidance 

The results of the survey of public opin- 
ion show that: 33.6 per cent vote for prac- 
tical technical education in the junior high 
school; 52.2 per cent for the school to be 
responsible for placement of graduates; 71.2 
per cent think that the basis for advance- 
ment to schools of higher grade should be 
the ability and interests of the students; 
54.5 per cent prefer the advice of teachers 
in advancement to higher schools; and 58.4 
per cent show preference for ability and 
adaptability when employing students. All 
these figures show that activities in the field 
of vocational education in Japan are popu- 
larly supported. 


Organization and Activities of the 
Japan Vocational Guidance Association 


The Japan Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion was established in 1927 and now has 29 
chapters at the prefectural level, with a 
total membership of 9,728. The major ac- 
tivities of the Association are sponsoring 
short courses and national symposiums, 
designating laboratory schools, managing 
consultation bureaus as national models, 
managing management and administration 
schools, and compiling and publishing 
books on vocational guidance. In addition 
to these activities, the Association has com- 
piled statistics on the careers of graduates 
of the junior high schools, in conjunction 
with the National Subsidy for Industrial 
Education of 1953. 


The Latest Development of Vocational 
Guidance in Japan 
In November, 1953, the Ministry of Edu- 


cation made a revision of the Enforcement 
Regulations to the School Education Law, 
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providing that “the junior and senior high 
schools shall have vocational consultants.” 
The consultant is a teacher-counselor and, 
under the supervision of the principal, is 
responsible for the vocational guidance of 
the student, thereby forming the center of 
the vocational guidance of the school. As 
of December, 1954, the Boards of Education 
had fornfally appointed vocational consult- 
ants to 27 prefectures, covering a little over 
one half of the schools. The consultants 
thus far appointed are on a part-time basis; 
teachers of other subjects are usually con- 
currently appointed as part-time consult- 
ants. All schools want to have full-time 
consultants, but budget difficulties have 
limited the number of full-time guidance 
personnel. 

In 1954, at the annual meeting of the 
symposium sponsored by the Japan Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the vocational 
guidance consultants unanimously agreed 
to organize a Liaison Conference of Voca- 
tional Guidance Consultants. The purpose 
of this organization, the consultants stated, 
would be to “realize liaison among the vo- 
cational guidance consultants throughout 
the country, in the hope that their status 
will be further promoted and that they can 
exchange the findings of their researches.” 
Since it is as yet a new-born organization, 
there is not much to be reported concerning 
this group. 

The Vocational Guidance Institute was 
organized in May, 1953, to conduct research 
on the contents of vocational curriculun.s 
at teacher training universities, and to ex- 
change the findings of such research. All 
teachers in the field of vocational guidance 
must possess certificates proving that they 
are qualified to practice vocational guid- 
ance. About 40 universities, both public 
and private, include vocational teacher 
training in their curriculums. 

Members of the Vocational Guidance In- 
stitute include university professors, instruc- 
tors in charge of vocational guidance, and 
scholars with experience in research on vo- 
cational guidance. Up to now, the annual 
meeting of this Institute has been jointly 
sponsored by the Vocational Guidance In- 
stitute and the Japan Vocational Guidance 
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Association. The Institute’s offices are 
located in the same building as those of the 
Japan Vocational Guidance Association, 
permitting an easy liaison between the two 
groups. 

The Ministry of Labor has put major 
emphasis on placement of the handicapped 
and vocational guidance for young people 
under 18. In 1954, the Ministry published 
a Guidebook for the Vocational Guidance 
of Juveniles, intending it to promote the 
professional methods used by the Public 
Employment Security Office. 

The Ministry of Education each year 
provides financial assistance to vocational 
guidance work, as stipulated by the Indus- 
trial Education Promotion Law. This Min- 
istry is also responsible for the designation 
of vocational laboratory schools at the na- 
tional level. 


The Japan Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion is the only non-governmental organiza- 
tion of its kind in Japan, and plays an im- 
portant part in promoting guidance in vo- 
cational fields. In 1953 and 1954, the Asso- 
ciation sponsored nation-wide seminars as 
well as annual meetings on vocational guid- 
ance. It has also been conducting research 
into vocational needs, compiling and pub- 
lishing textbooks, sponsoring seminars 
where about 80 laboratory schools submit 
reports of their researches, and rendering 
assistance to local chapters of the Associa- 
tion. In addition, this organization admin- 
isters the Vocational Consultation Office 
and the Administration and Management 
School, and publishes The Vocational Guid- 
ance, a monthly house organ. 


GUIDANCE LABORATORY OPENED 


A guidance laboratory for superior students has been established in 
the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, as a cooperative proj- 


ect with the educational research program in the College of Engineering. 
It is under the direction of Dr. John W. M. Rothney and Dr. Clyde M. 
Brown. 

The laboratory, which was opened on a trial basis in February, 1957, 
and is now in full operation with a staff of six persons, offers its services 


without cost to high schools throughout the state. Faculties of schools 
are invited to select three of their superior ninth grade students on the 
basis of test scores, judgments, records, or exceptional performance in 
academic and non-academic fields. These students then visit the labo- 
ratory for a day and a half where they are interviewed, given an oral 
problem-solving exercise, and objective tests. Following the interviews, 
members of the laboratory staff attend faculty meetings at the school 
where reports on the three students are considered and the general prob- 
lems of identifying and providing for superior students are discussed. 
From the conclusions reached during these meetings, assistance is given 
to the schools in assessing and expanding their offerings for superior 
students. 

Each year’s superior students will visit the laboratory annually during 
each of their remaining school years, where they will be given guidance, 
and financial support if necessary, for post-high school training. 
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Informal Observations in Guidance 


A Comparison of Activities, Social Acceptance, 
And Scholastic Achievements of Men Students 


DONALD K. CAREW 


Fo MANY YEARS there has been difference 
of opinion regarding the relative value 
of activities and social adjustment and the 
effect these have upon the scholastic success 
of students. The feeling regarding higher 
education of many educators in the past was 
that the purpose of colleges and universities 
was limited to formal education, involving 
only intellectual activity. However, the at- 
titude that life outside the classroom is as 
essential educationally as class life is becom- 
ing more and more popular. Because of 
this increasing emphasis on out-of-class life 
on the campus, many questions pertaining 
to its relative worth or value to the student 
have arisen. Does the student have too 
much to do outside of class? Are the things 
that he is doing beneficial in that the stu- 
dent is becoming educated as a whole per- 
son? Do activities affect scholastic achieve- 
ment one way or another? What should be 
done about how activities are supervised and 
controlled? These are some of the questions 
that are being debated by those who are 
concerned with student life outside the class- 
room. 

Another important topic often discussed 
by educators is that of acceptance of a stu- 
dent by his peers. Is the good student more 
or less accepted than the average or poor 
student? Are those who have low grades 
well adjusted in terms of whether or not 
they are accepted by the group? Certainly 
the kind of group life in which an in- 
dividual participates affects his personal de- 
velopment. In a group a student should 
learn to face, analyze, and assess problems 


Donan K. Carew recently completed his Master's 
thesis in Human Relations at Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. This article is a condensation of 
that thesis. 
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in a social context, and to develop ways of 
solving them with others. This study was 
undertaken to explore the relationship be- 
tween social acceptance, activities, and scho- 
lastic success. 

It was the purpose of this study to try to 
determine how time spent in out-of-class ac- 
tivities and social acceptance by one’s peers 
are related to grade point average of the 
students in a men’s dormitory at Ohio Uni- 
versity during the first semester 1955-1956. 
It was hoped that a better understanding of 
these variables and their relationships to 
each other might help to bring about a more 
cooperative working relationship between 
the academic and personnel aspects of 
higher education. The study was mainly 
concerned with freshmen; however, because 
of the nature of the methods used, the total 
population of 205 men in the dormitory 
was included. The ratio of freshmen to 
upperclassmen was 166 to 39. 


Method 


Three methods were used in gathering 
data. In order to determine the social ac- 
ceptance of the individuals the sociometric 
technique advanced by J. L. Moreno was 
used. Through this technique, the students 
in the dormitory were asked to list in order 
of preference the three individuals with 
whom they would most like to associate in 
three different phases of group life. These 
three phases were choice of roommates, 
those whom they would most like to take 
home for a week-end, and those with whom 
they would most enjoy a double date. In 
order to distribute the sociometric test the 
dormitory was divided into eight counselor 
sections and each counselor distributed and 
collected the tests in his section. At the 
time the tests were distributed, school had 


been in session for four months and the in- 
dividuals on each floor had had ample op- 
portunity to become well acquainted with 
each other. 

In order to find out how much time in- 
dividuals spent on out-of-class activities, an 
activities inventory was devised with the 
specific purpose of determining the age, the 
vocational objective, and the average 
amount of time spent each week on sleep, 
part-time work, and academic, social, per- 
sonal, dormitory, and organized school ac- 
tivities. These inventories were distributed 
by the counselors in the same manner as 
were the sociometric tests. 

The grade point averages and the num- 
ber of credit hours for all of the men in the 
dormitory were obtained from the office of 
the registrar at the end of the first semester, 
1955-1956. The grades for the semester 
were used as the only measure of scholastic 
achievement, and they were computed on a 
four point basis; t.e., the total number of 
semester hours of courses carried divided by 
the number of points earned, where A 
equals four, B equals three, C equals two, 
and D equals one. 


When the sociometric questionnaires were 
collected, a number, previously designated 
for each individual, was placed in the upper 


left hand corner of each of the forms. This 
number was used in the final analysis in 
order to avoid using names. Each floor was 
treated separately and in the same manner. 
The numbers of the men on each floor were 
transferred to a large summary sheet. Their 
numbers were placed from left to right along 
the top of the sheet, and from top to bottom 
at the left side of the sheet. The numbers 
at the top indicated those men chosen and 
the numbers on the side indicated those 
choosing. Each time a student made a 
choice, it was recorded in the square formed 
by the column opposite his number and the 
column below the number of the student he 
chose. When this table was completed it 
revealed the individual choices on each of 
the three questions, the order of preference 
in which the individuals were chosen, the 
number of people who were chosen by each 
individual, and the total number of choices 
on each of the three questions By combin- 


ing the totals of each criterion, the total 
number of times the individual was chosen 
by all of the other members of the group 
was ascertained. This total was used as the 
social acceptance score. By means of the 
Target Sociogram, designed by Mary L. 
Northway, each counselor’s section was 
divided into four social acceptance groups. 

In order to tabulate the information on 
the activities inventory, a table was made 
which included all the information on the 
inventories. The hours spent on out-of- 
class activities, part-time work, academic ac- 
tivities, and class were totaled and the aver- 
ages were used for the comparisons that 
were made. 

The four social acceptance groups were 
compared with the grade point averages and 
with the averages of the various activities of 
the groups. The average number of hours 
spent on the various activities was also com- 
pared to the grade point average at six 
different levels. 

There are several limitations to this study 
to which consideration should be given: 
(1) the time spent on out-of-class activities 
was only an estimate—a description as the 
students perceived it—which does not neces- 
sarily give an accurate picture; (2) the study 
was limited to one dormitory in one uni- 
versity; (3) the sociometric tests and the 
activities inventories were administered by 
eight different people, each person possibly 
answering questions differently and admin- 
istering the forms in a different manner, de- 
spite the fact that identical written instruc- 
tions were given to each counselor; (4) one 
semester’s grades were possibly not as good 
a criterion for comparison as grades based 
on a full year’s work; (5) the significance of 
the comparisons was described; however, it 
was not suggested how these relationships 
might be used. 


Results 


Although the statistical significance of 
the results of this study was not determined, 
the descriptive method of analysis revealed 
certain trends from which the following 
conclusions were derived: 

1. The average age of those persons in 
both the highest and lowest social accept- 
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ance groups was higher than the average 
age of those persons in the middle two ac- 
ceptance groups. 

2. The percentage of those persons who 
specified a vocational objective varied only 
slightly among the four social acceptance 
groups. 

3. There seemed to be a general tendency 
for rank in college (for example, juniors 
and seniors) to be related to both high and 
low social acceptance. 

4. There did not seem to be any indica- 
tion that the amount of time spent on the 
different activities was related to social ac- 
ceptance. However, according to the re- 
sults obtained from the activities inventory, 
acceptance group one, or those with the 
highest sociometric status, spent less time 
than any of the other groups not only on 
activities but also on studies and sleep. 
This may have been due to chance; how- 
ever, it may indicate that those who are most 
accepted spend more time making friends, 
and less time on other activities than do 
those persons with lower sociometric status. 

5. As the grade point level of the students 
increased, the percentage of those who speci- 
fied a vocational objective increased; the 
percentage of freshmen decreased; and the 
percentage of seniors increased. 

6. There did not seem to be much differ- 
ence from one grade point level to the next 
in the average number or percentage of 
hours spent sleeping each week. However, 
there did seem to be a fairly definite and 
consistent tendency for the number of hours 
spent on studies, in class, and in part-time 
work to increase as the grade point level 
increased. 

7. There did not seem to be much pat- 
tern, either one way or the other, in the 
number of hours spent by those persons in 
the different levels of grade point average 
on personal, organized school, dormitory, 
and social activities. It was interesting to 
note that the number of hours spent on 
personal, organized school, dormitory, and 
social activities was almost double the 
amount of time spent on studies, and was 
more than the combined total of the hours 
spent on studies, in class, and on part-time 
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work. This supports the previous research 
of Porter Butts [3]. 

8. As the grade point level of the students 
increased, there was a tendency to make 
smaller errors in the estimations of the 
numbers of hours spent each week on the 
various activities.? 

9. The results of the comparison of social 
acceptance and scholastic success seemed to 
indicate that there was a tendency for high 
grade point average to be related to the de- 
gree that an individual was accepted within 
a group; z.e., the grade point average of 
acceptance group one, or those persons with 
the highest sociometric status, was consider- 
ably higher than the grade point average of 
those persons in acceptance group four, or 
those persons with the lowest sociometric 
Status. 


Conclusion 


It is hoped that the information provided 
by this study might be useful in promoting 
a better understanding of the three vari- 
ables involved, not only for educators con- 
cerned with the personnel aspects of higher 
education, but also for those concerned with 
the academic phases of higher education. 
However, research is needed in these areas 
in order to understand fully the significance 
and the importance of the relationships 
which are involved. 

For further study in this area the follow- 
ing suggestions concerning changes in the 
methods of procedure are made: 

1. In developing the sociometric ques- 
tionnaire, a question asking with whom one 
would most like to study might have a sig- 
nificant effect upon the social acceptance 
scores. 

2. The material with which this study was 
involved was too cumbersome to be handled 
in the available time, and consequently the 
relationships were not as thoroughly studied 
as they might have been. A further study 
might be limited to only two, rather than 


1 The errors in estimations were figured by add- 
ing together the amount of time spent each week on 
sleeping, academic activities, class, part time, and 
other activities and subtracting that total from 168 
(hours in a week). 


three variables. If this were done, each of 
the activities that were grouped together in 
this study could be treated separately. 

3. In another study the sociometric 
choices would not be limited to their imme- 
diate floor, but would allow freedom of 
choice throughout the dormitory. This 
would help to reveal the cohesion of each 
floor and might be useful in determining 
room changes. 

4. If a study of this nature was limited to 
freshmen only, some of the variables which 
help to determine the behavior of upper- 
classmen would be eliminated. 

5. If a group of students having the same 
potential college ability could be subjected 
to the same procedures, or to procedures 
similar to those used in this study, the re- 
sults might be different and more valid. 

6. It might be interesting to distribute 
the questionnaires periodically throughout 
the school year and to compare the results. 

7. A follow-up study of the most and least 
accepted groups over a four-year period 
might reveal certain tendencies, and might 


strengthen some of the conclusions of this 
study. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOK LIST AVAILABLE 


Outstanding Educational Books of 1956, the latest edition of this 33- 
year-old list for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and librarians, is 
now available at five cents a copy from the Publications Department of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

According to the Library, of the 614 books, pamphlets, monographs, 
and reports in education published during 1956, 40, or approximately 
6.5 per cent, were judged to be outstanding by a group of some 200 


educators. 


The list of these titles gives all information necessary for 


purchasing, and also supplies brief descriptions of the books. 
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In-Service Training 


BARBARA KIRK, Editor 


University Faculty—Counseling Staff Meetings 
HERBERT R. HACKETT 


HE COUNSELING CENTER of the University 
of California conducts a number of or- 
ganized activities designed to contribute to 
the professional growth of staff members, 
and the important area of educational and 


vocational information is given a special. 


kind of attention. 

Once a week the entire counseling staff 
has an informal luncheon meeting in the 
Center’s staff room. A guest, usually from 
the University, is invited to join with the 
staff: he may be a member of the faculty, 
dean of a school or college, chairman of a 
department, or a faculty adviser. Since the 
Center functions on a large, complex Uni- 
versity campus, it is a major problem for 
the counseling staff to gain familiarity with 
the offerings of the academic departments. 

No formal outline is given the guest, but 
he is encouraged to discuss: (1) the various 
curricula offered by his department; (2) the 
teaching staff; (3) the educational philos- 
ophy of the department and of its staff mem- 
bers; (4) the current enrollment and future 
possibilities for enrollment; (5) admission 
requirements; (6) the student advising sys- 
tem of the department; (7) the academic 
and personal characteristics of the students 
that tend to insure success in the field; (8) 
the employment opportunities open to stu- 
dents majoring in the field; and (9) the pos- 
sibilities for members of minority groups. 

Although it might be assumed that much 
of the information obtained is outlined in 
the college catalogues, it is found in practice 
that the interpretation of printed statements 
by faculty members adds valuable supple- 
mentary data. Then, too, there is the ele- 
ment of personal communication with 
faculty members, wherein personal ac- 


Hersert R. Hackett is with the University of 
Californi 
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quaintance often gives a clue to the total 
departmental attitude toward students. It 
is also frequently possible to learn which 
members of a particular academic area are 
interested in talking with students. 

There are certain other values, too, which 
grow out of such an activity. Counselors 
feel more a part of the academic setting as 
they meet personally with representatives of 
the academic staff. In reverse, the faculty 
becomes acquainted with the activities of 
the Center, and it is not unusual for guest 
speakers to devote a considerable portion of 
the time to inquiries about the functions 
and activities of the counselors. Personal 
contact with approximately 40 members 
each year of the academic and administra- 
tive staff, over a period of 10 years, has had 
considerable effect on acquainting the fac- 
ulty with the Counseling Center. 

In addition to the guest speakers who pro- 
vide information about the University, per- 
sons outside the University, from business 
and industry, from other schools, from social 
agencies, and from employment services, for 
example, are also invited to participate in 
these noon staff meetings. The objective is, 
of course, to obtain information on employ- 
ment opportunities, labor market trends, 
community facilities for all kinds of social 
and welfare services, and on educational and 
vocational training programs of all kinds. 

At each meeting a secretary is present to 
take notes of the presentation and all dis- 
cussion. These notes are then typewritten 
and filed in a ring binder, which, over a 
period of time, provides a very valuable file. 

Such a program has functioned to pro- 
vide not only valuable in-service training 
for the counseling staff of the Center, but 
also a long-range public relations program 
with faculty and administrative staff of the 
University. 
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MULTIFACTOR TESTS 
IN GUIDANCE 


Reprinting the important series of articles on multifactor tests from 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 


CONTENTS: 


The Use of Multifactor Test Batteries in Guidance 


The Differential Aptitude Tests: An Overview 
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Letters 


from our readers 


Standardizing Occupational Material 
To the Editor: 

The teacher of vocational orientation or guidance 
courses has at his hand a host of materials, both 
free and inexpensive, which give job descriptions 
in many, many occupations. These booklets, pam- 
phlets, and papers go into detailed accounts of the 
jobs to be done, future demand for the jobs, 
training required, etc., but hardly any of them 
give the complete picture. 

In the teaching of many vocational guidance or 
orientation classes teachers often require a “job 
analysis sheet.” Here in our school, after many 
years of careful work and study the staff has put 
together an occupational survey sheet in which 
some of the following questions are asked: exactly 
what are the duties involved in this job; how does 
one enter the work; is the employment secure and 
steady; will there be a future demand for the work; 
what training is required, etc., which are no doubt 
similar to questions asked in many other classes the 
country over. 

However, as I am sure is quite common, in our 
course we try hard to make a complete study of 
each personality by giving several intelligence tests 
and some interest tests. Each student sees the re- 
sults (other than the exact LQ.) and has an oppor- 
tunity to talk over their meanings with a counselor, 
so that by the time they write their own surveys 
they are supposed to have an idea of what personal 
qualities and interests they have and lack. It is here 
we run into trouble for we begin to ask questions 
like: “Are there special aptitudes one should pos- 
sess?”; “What degree of scholastic ability is re- 
quired?”; or “In what area should one’s major 
interest lie for success in the occupation? (Relate 
to the Kuder Interest Inventory),” and the students 
find that as they approach some of the most mean- 
ingful areas of the investigation the information 
becomes very thin or runs out completely. Per- 
haps the Kuder isn’t the best to use but it cer- 
tainly is popular, and any occupational information 
material that would answer questions concerning 
the nine areas on the Vocational Preference Test 
and the five areas on the Personal Preference Test 
would add greatly to the fund of information needed 
whether the school used the Strong, the Kuder, or 
any other interest test. The question of “What 
kind of people like this job?” is certainly just as 
important as the question “What does this job 
entail?” 
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It is with this unintentional hit or miss method 
of publishing job information folders in mind that 
I make a plea for more standardization of coverage. 
Probably a committee that would carry some weight 
throughout the U. S. should be formed to set up — 
a short but complete list of vocational information 
to be covered in each publication. Then it should 
use its influence to persuade those who publish 
vocational information to completely answer all 
the questions. Also, perhaps it would be of some 
benefit for a standard size to be developed (prob- 
ably just three ring notebook size so that a heavy 
notebook something like that used by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan for its informational material could 
be used to keep all this information). 

In the meantime, here is a list of our own ques- 
tions as developed by Margaret Newhouse, the girls’ 
counselor. No good job information sheet could 
carry much less and still be complete. 


I. As to the actual work to be done: 

a. Precisely what are the duties involved? 

b. How does one enter this work? 

c. What are the conditions under which one 
works? 

d. Is the employment secure and steady or are 
there many layoffs? 

e. What are the expected earnings? (Starting, 
average, top) 


As to the personal qualifications needed: 
a. Are there special aptitudes one should 


possess? 

b. What degree of scholastic ability is required? 

c. In what area should one’s major interests 
lie for success in this occupation? (Relate 
to the Kuder Interest Inventories) 

d. Are there special health requirements? 


. As to training needed: 

a. What type of training does the occupation 
require? 

b. Where best can one get this training? 

c. How long will it take? What will it cost? 

d. Are there special subjects one should take 
in high school if he wants to prepare for 
this work? 


. As to yourself in relation to the occupation: 

a. Does the work interest you? Why? 

b. Could you do the work? Would you con- 
sider the occupation beneath your abilities 
or above them? 

c. What of the personal qualities needed do 
you have? Which ones do you lack? 
Could you develop those you do not have? 

d. How do your interests, aptitudes, and abil- 
ities fit this job? Go into detail. 

e. How would you summarize the advantages 
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and disadvantages of this occupation as a 
possibility for you? 

It is sincerely hoped that this letter will prompt 
someone to start the needed movement to stand- 
ardize and enlarge the average vocational informa- 
tion sheet. 

Jack Down 

Guidance Director 

East Lansing High School 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Counselors as Consultants 


To the Editor: 


Of all the forces impinging upon the counselor 
function in public schools, none has been more 
dramatic than the trend toward core programming. 
Not only have the changes induced by this trend 
affected the role of the teacher, the administrator, 
and the counselor, but ultimately colleges of educa- 
tion and state certifying bodies as well. 

Most of us in counseling and guidance had just 
about agreed that teachers should not attempt to 
counsel students because of the authority (not 
authoritarian) role in which they are cast. By the 
same token, we had decided that the counselor, 
being at his best a non-judgmental or non-threat- 
ening person, should not be asked to assume duties 
which might place him in an authority relationship 
with students. The handling of discipline cases 
was deemed to be one such duty. 

Yet, today, with the arrival of block-of-time pro- 
gramming, we find that the roles of the teacher and 
the counselor have successfully departed from their 
stereotypes. Teachers have been accepted by stu- 
dents as guidance people and counselors have begun 
to accept “discipline” cases where the emphasis has 
been placed upon inner controls rather than outer 
controls. 

A second dramatic effect of core programming 
has involved changes in the role of the counselor. 
At one time, counselors existed somewhat apart 
from the teaching and administrative staffs as “spe- 
cialists.”. However, with the arrival of core pro- 
gramming, counselors have begun to see a real value 
in their functioning as consultants to teachers and 
administrators, not just in terms of explaining guid- 
ance methods but equally in terms of their par- 
ticipating in curriculum planning and evaluation. 

A third dramatic effect of the common-learnings 
influence on educational process generally and upon 
counseling and guidance services specifically has had 
to do with the student project way of learning. 
Several of the functions and some of the materials 
of guidance specialists have now become ideal ex- 
ploratory and evaluative experiences for groups of 
students. For example, explorations into the world 
of work can be enriched through the use of the 


counselor's occupational information files. The 
counselor, as a resource person, can teach a unit in 
one or another class whether it be shop, home and 
family living, or commercial education. Counselor 
contacts with business, industry, and community 
agencies can be utilized for the purpose of enhanc- 
ing the value of field trips. 

Testing, long one of the jealously guarded peroga- 
tives of the counselor, has come to play a large part 
in student evaluation projects as (1) teachers have 
learned to participate more effectively in the ad- 
ministration and interpretation of test data, and 
(2) as new methods of reporting the data, other 
than raw scores, percentiles, and IQ's, have been 
devised. 

A fourth dramatic effect of the core trend in edu- 
cation has involved the concept of the “team ap- 
proach,” whereby teachers, specialists, and admin- 
istrators cooperate closely in an effort to facilitate 
the learning process for children. 

These interesting changes involving counselor 
function would seem to have equally dramatic im- 
plications for colleges of education and for state 
certifying agencies. One can easily perceive the 
need for colleges of education to revise certain 
courses in counseling so as to prepare counselors 
for a consultant role with teachers, administrators, 
and parents. With reference to counselor certifica- 
tion, one might see in the long range implications 
the wisdom of refraining from any type of certifica- 
tion which might freeze their job requirements at 
present limits. Obviously, the new role of the 
counselor-specialist, with emphasis on the consultant 
function, would seem to be a more desirable and 
rewarding type of work. 

Consultant services offered to local school dis- 
tricts by county boards of education or other inter- 
mediate school districts should by all means include 
professional help and liaison to enable counselors 
to increase their skills as consultants within their 
system. 

When writing about the counselor specialist in 
the Thirty-Seventh Yearbook, of the National As- 
sociation for the Study of Education, Frances C. 
Rosecrance seemed to visualize the future role of 
counselors when he stated, “In general, supporting 
specialists should discharge three functions: first, 
educating teachers, guidance leaders (teacher-coun- 
selors), and other members of the staff of the school 
system; second, acting as a consultant to teachers, 
guidance leaders (teacher-counselors), and other 
specialists; and third, taking over some cases and 
dealing directly with them.” The prospects for 
counselors look good. 

BARTHOLOMEW D. WALL 
Educational Consultant 

Wayne County Board of Education 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various authors 


Ponts FoR Decision, by Harold J. Ma- 
honey and T. L. Engle. Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York: World Book Company, 
1957. Pp., 557. 


Prox THE reviewer's viewpoint, this is an 
outstanding publication for high school 
juniors and seniors in a course on personal 
and social problems. Although an amateur 
on the marketing of books, I think it would 
be an interesting experiment to place this 
one on sale in bookstores for parents to 
purchase for their teen-age children and 
tor their own considerable enlightenment. 

First, the authors are to be congratulated 
on their clear and interesting writing. Sec- 
ond, while the intended audience and 
market would not be interested in more 
technical weatment of subject matter, the 
presentation has integrity and scholarly ob- 
jectivity. It is difficult indeed to avoid 
preaching and stuffy moralizing with some 
of the topics. The writers succeeded admir- 
ably. Third, World Book Company is 
cited for fine format, good pictures, and an 
appealing cover. 

t is impossible to review without per- 
sonal bias. Therefore, I am delighted to 
see heredity presented as a respectable di- 
mension of what we are and can become. 
Too much has been written in recent years 
which assumes that families, schools, 
churches, and the individual can (and 
should) make people what they will. 

The difficult treatment of 1.Q. concepts is 
excellently accomplished. Sex is dealt with, 
not only in good taste but also with an ad- 
mirable down-to-earth objectivity.’ Health 
problems, as treated, are a high point in 
presentation. 

As a matter of bias, not criticism, teachers 
who use the book could well research addi- 
tional material in the areas of interests and 
occupational information. Mahoney and 
Engle, seemingly on the sound ground that 
the Kuder Preference Record is the modal 
high school interest inventory used, ap- 


proach vocational interest with a strong, 
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emphasis on the theory and practice sur- 
rounding that excellent instrument. The 
materials from the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank, particularly the classification 
of job families from statistical factors, are 
in need of a more emphasized presentation. 
The teacher's supplement is not available 
to me, but I assume these materials are in- 
cluded in bibliographies there. 

In the area of vocational information, the 
authors did not have access to new mate- 
rials by Ann Roe, Donald Super, and the 
U. S. Department of Labor publication, 
Worker Trait Requirements. The shift 
away from the traditional census job classi- 
fications toward field and level, trait and 
factor, and interest factor classifications was 
not so evident at the time they must have 
submitted their manuscript in final form. 
Super’s three-dimensional job family classi- 
fication should be most helpful to teachers. 

From a critical standpoint, I am helpless. 
It is unfair to cite topics not covered when 

rices must be held within reason and pub- 
ishers say, “Write as much as you want to 
but stay close to three-hundred pages.” The 
section on military service may become ob- 
solete quickly, but it had to be included. 

In summary: 


Writing 
Integrity 
Objectivity 
Format 


This book, in my opinion, is worthy of 
several editions.—MiLton E. Hann, Dean of 
Students and Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of California. 

> 

GROWTH TEACHING AND LEARNING, by H. 

H. Remmers, Harry N. Rivlin, David G. 

Ryans, and Einar R. Ryden. New York: 

Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp., 555. 


and 


|= BOOK consists of 66 articles 
papers which have been contributed dur- 
ing the past 12 years. In the introduction 
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of each administrating agency. 


are still in print. Ask for 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
Box 172-1 
Cambridge 28, Mass. 


to the book, the authors state that, “Help- 
ing individual boys and girls to develop 
fully their potentialities, and to become 
useful and desired members of society de- 
mands the kind of knowledge that the be- 
havorial sciences are providing.” ‘This book 
obviously attempts to provide some of that 
knowledge to “the beginning under-gradu- 
ate in a teacher-training program.” 

A valorous attempt has n made to 
meet the above objective, but the book 
suffers the fate that usually meets any book 
of readings, particularly one directed toward 
a rather specific type of reader: 

1. Some of the articles, being of a research 
nature, refer to statistical data, with which, 
almost certainly, the undergraduate be- 
ginner will be quite unfamiliar. In order 
to explain some of the articles, an instruc- 
tor would first have to offer a course in 
statistics and measurement. 

2. Some of the articles are of a thesis or 
dissertation nature, contributed by gradu- 
ate students. The bare facts they present 
may be meaningful to the experienced 
teacher or counselor, but they will mean 
little to the beginner. They tend to make 
a book which gives too little about too 
much. 

3. Some of the articles are papers which 
have been read to a rather select audience. 
Even a select audience has difficulty under- 
standing some papers, and they are inap- 
propriate for a much wider and quite differ- 
ent type of audience. The paper by Lewis 
M. Terman, for example, may have been of 
great interest to his listening audience, but 
it would probably represent little more than 
a hodge-podge of names and facts to the 
teacher-trainee. 

4. The articles range from those with 
much depth, assuming that the reader has a 


good deal in the way of a research back- 
ground, to the armchair type of article 
which would be of interest only to the be- 
ginner. This skipping from deep water to 
shallow water may create some confusion in 
the mind of the reader. For example, the 
article Are Theories of Learning Helpful? 
could hardly be compared with When Are 
Children Ready to Learn? The kind of 
article published in the NEA Journal usu- 
ally differs considerably from that pub- 
lished in The American Psychologist or 
The Yearbook of the National Association 
for the Study of Education. 

5. Every writer has the problem of trying 
to keep the first part of his book up-to-date, 
since it may have been written several years 
before he got around to the last part. One 
of the articles in this book was written in 
1945. Another, “The Measurement of Mu- 
tual Systems,” was published in 1948. Any- 
one familiar with the work of Davis and 
Havighurst will realize that much of what 
they talk about in this 1948 article is now 

ast tense. 

6. The diversity of the content makes for 
confusion, despite the best efforts of the 
authors. Thus Part I, “The Growing 
Child,” could quite easily be broken down 
further into general studies about children, 
measurement, learning, problem solving, the 
curriculum, teaching methods, and the 
group. Part III, “Measurement, Evalua- 
tion, and Research Techniques in Educa- 
tional Psychology,” would seem to be even 
more of a jumble, with some of it being 
excellent sulanence material for a beginning 
course in measurement. There would seem 
to be little point in presenting to the begin- 
ning teacher-trainee a learned, but isolated 
discussion on reliability and validity, and 
there would seem to be even less point in 
regres him with an article which tells 

im how to choose a published test. 

7. The numerous writers and researchers, 
as would be expected, speak and write in a 
variety of ways. Some seem to be impressed 
by the necessity of making their statements 
as incomprehensible as possible. 
of some of the statements which are both 
ponderous and pontifical is the following, 
to be found on page 417: “A benign and 
catalytic person should bring about a hedo- 
nistic experience. Where this is not the 
case, the learning process is colored by 
sadistic competition and masochistic frus- 
tration. The teacher's narcissism and ego 
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ideal should not drive him to an obsessive 
expectation from his pupils.” The teacher- 
trainee’s reaction to this statement would 
likely be a somewhat blank look! 

Growth Teaching and Learning is an in- 
teresting collection of papers and articles, 
but it develops no one concept or idea; it 
agar the results of a piece of research, 

ut gives no indication to the neophyte 
reader as to just what the research might 
mean; many of the articles assume a skill 
and an understanding that the listening or 
reading audience might originally have had, 
but which the beginner in a teacher prep- 
aration institution does not ss. This 
reviewer would think of the k as being 
worth-while, and the authors have obviously 
gone to much effort to gather a wide variety 
of articles from many different sources. It 
is an excellent reference book, some of the 
articles to be read by beginning students in 
a wide variety of courses. Others should 
be read by more mature and experienced 
students who will understand the research 
presented, and be able to follow up the im- 
plications and the challenges which the 
studies may present.—DuGALp S. ARBUCKLE, 
Professor of Education, Boston University. 


NOW-YOUR SCHOOL CAN AFFORD 
—to use the STRONG TEST 


From Hicu ScHoot to a Jos, by Adrian 
A. Paradis. New York: David McKay 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp., 249. $3.50. 


) BOOK is designed to help high school 
boys and girls who do not look forward 
to a college education, but who are inter- 
ested in a job that will provide good pay 
plus security. It presents a wealth of practi- 
cal information in three parts entitled, 
“Career Groups You Will Want to Investi- 
gate,” “Finding the Right Job,” and “Pre- 
aring for Your Career.” Its easy in- 
ormal style ought to attract the high school 
pupil of average verbal ability and over. It 
is spiced with anecdotes about popular 
heroes and heroines, common sense, and bits 
of homespun advice. Good lists of —— 
mentary readings are provided, out of the 
author’s realization that there is much more 
to be known about matters vocational than 
he presents in the text. Mr. Paradis is “a 
successful businessman who turns his inter- 
est in career-minded young people into en- 
tertaining and provocative books” in his 
spare time. 

Part I gives a picture of 15 broad fields of 


work, selected for frequency of beginning 
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jobs for high school graduates with or with- 
out skills. Several of the standard bases for 
occupational classification have been used 
to make the selection. The discussions of 
the various fields are well motivated by re- 
lating them in chatty (but not too chatty) 
terms within the social-economic experience 
of young people, at the same time project- 
ing a broader bageery of them. The infor- 
mation for each field or occupation follows 


no uniform pattern and is a bit uneven, but 
manages to give a succinct and realistic pic- 
ture of basic organization and operations, 
ualifications, opportunities and know-how 
or beginners, and advancement possibili- 


ties. Specific wage and salary data are 
wisely omitted; there is too little reference 
to the labor union situation. 

The book consistently discourages get- 
rich-quick or get-famous-without-working 
notions. The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is _— as saying of its radio network 
jobs: “Our openings don’t come in the top 
jobs or even in intermediate jobs. We pro- 
mote to those. Year after year, our most 
frequent openings for men are in page, 
messenger, and junior clerk jobs. The most 
frequent openings for women are for clerk- 
typists and secretaries.” And, for the 
restaurant and hotel business, you must be 
willing to put in long hours, be on your feet 
almost constantly, and never be too tired 
to smile. Again, in the construction field, 
you begin as a helper, a laborer, to assist 
the skilled man. “How move toward your 
job goal most directly?” is answered by the 
advice to be prepared to begin in the lower 
ranks to entering-wedge skills. 
This sound idea can stand the reinforce- 
ment it gets here from a businessman as well 
as from teachers and counselors in a day of 
almost full employment. 
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The practical explicitness of much of the 
occupational information is typified by the 
chapter on government service with its list 
of jobs offered to high school graduates with 
experience, without experience, and with 
experience or additional training, and its 
list of regional offices with addresses of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Part Il, “Finding the Right Job,” starts 
off with a sound lecture on the importance 
of good personality; again emphasizes the 
virtues of humility and willingness to start 
at the bottom and work up; gives five ways 
to contact prospects; deals at length with 
the writing of effective letters of applica- 
tion and with the conduct of the interview. 
It concludes with a chapter on “You and 
the Armed Forces,” in which the major 
choices and opportunities are discussed and 
brief information given about each branch 
of the service. 

Part III urges early choice of vocation 
through a careful study of fields of work in 
relation to interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
personality. Several substitutes are sug- 
gested for the admitted serious lack of 
trained guidance personnel in the nation’s 
high schools and community agencies. It 
would have been helpful here to include a 
reference to the Directory of Counseling 
Agencies published by the Committee on 
Professional Practices of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

Exploratory work is suggested as an aid 
to determining interests and aptitudes— 
work for the school or school district, sum- 
mer work, business for oneself, membership 
in Junior Achievement. Apprenticeship in 
an age of automation is discussed, it is de- 
fined and standards are given, and methods 
of choosing apprentices and finding out 
about apprenticeship opportunities in one’s 
locale are also dealt with. 

The pervading spirit of the book is one 
of wholesome encouragement to ambition 
to rise in the employment scale, and the 
need to put forth effort to advance in skills 
and attitudes. A last chapter, entitled 
“What About College?,” indicates ways and 
means for those who missed the boat or 
may wish to change their minds to get there. 
From High School to a Job can be recom- 
mended for use in introducing high school 
pupils to the world of work from which 
they must sooner or later make a vocational 
choice. Its readability, explicitness, and 
dynamic quality seem to promise a valuable 
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springboard for guidance for both the 
teacher of occupational classes and the 
counselor of individual girls and boys.— 
G. Brecker, Administrative Assistant, 
Christopher Columbus High School, New 
York City. 


CoLLece FRESHMEN SPEAK by 
Agatha Townsend. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. Pp., 136. $2.50. 


HE THEME of this pithy, pungent, and 

provocative book by Agatha Townsend 
is: what is it like to be a freshman? The 
story is told by the freshmen themselves, 
with no punches pulled, “about their 
struggle for adjustment to a new world, a 
struggle for which their high school 
teachers, counselors, and parents had not 
fully prepared them,” as Burton P. Fowler 
writes in the foreword. The extent of their 
unpreparedness, the range of their dissatis- 
factions, and their battle for survival pre- 
sent a sobering picture. 

The testimony of 470 freshmen of both 
sexes, from 27 colleges of varying size, geo- 
graphic location, both public and private, 
is based on an anonymous questionnaire, 
composed of both check lists and written 
responses. Miss Townsend has taken the 
data from the protocols and faithfully re- 
ported and dynamically interpreted them. 

The most disturbing thought she presents 
is that if these supposedly carefully selected 
470 freshmen are typical of nationwide 
trends in enrollment, only half of them will 
survive as college graduating seniors. Of 
the 235 freshmen who drop out, half will 
flunk out or leave for other reasons directly 
connected with the educational system. 
Twenty per cent of the students seriously 
doubt the value of their freshman programs. 
If such a sizable percentage is dissatisfied, 
despite the orientation and counseling pro- 
grams, despite the teaching inculcated, then 
all these areas are thown into question. 
“Higher education can ill afford to lose 
one out of five, and it should be unthinkable 
to continue to lose one out of two.” 

We hear and read, from time to time, 
Cassandra warnings for the future of Ameri- 
can higher education. If the statisticians, 
in their prediction of a doubling of enroll- 
ment in re within the next decade, are 
correct, and if we are not to collapse under 
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the sheer weight of numbers, then what 
these freshmen challenge us with ought to 
be taken seriously. 

For example, how did these freshmen feel 
about their previous schooling? Less than 
half regarded their preparation as good or 
excellent. The greatest criticism the stu- 
dents had relates to inadequate grounding 
in their high school English courses, par- 
ticularly the need to learn how to read 
rapidly and flexibly and to try to develop 
stylistic and grammatical abilities. The 
students pointed up the need for re-thinking 
present courses of study and standards of 

rformance, not only for English courses, 

ut for any subject which demands written 
work, if they are to achieve satisfaction in 
their college roles, 

The inability to organize—not only 
themes but the whole gamut of college life, 
including new-found independence and 
freedom, time, work, and study—was charac- 
teristic of the whole group of students hav- 
ing marked trouble in college. They were 


poorly prepared to face college responsibili- 
ties. They lacked recent, first-hand infor- 
mation to help them select their college. 
They were frequently subjected to uninspir- 
ing and inexperienced instructors. They 
found difficulty in adjusting to the real 


standards of college, which call for clear 
thinking, broadening insights, and quicken- 
ing appreciation. 

Surviving the freshman year is not easy, 
nor is there much motivation when the 
policy of many administrations is to have a 
uniform, prescribed curriculum for almost 
all of the first two college years. The im- 
pact of such strait-jacketed, compulsive con- 
formity on the freshman, this study shows, 
is negative, serious, and dispiriting. The 
freshmen said that “colleges are allowing 
students to lose interest in learning because 
of the lack of imagination shown by the 
curricular requirements or the way they are 
administered. Sound programs are missing 
fire because they are applied mechanically, 
with no relation to the student's previous 
education.” Miss Townsend wants to 
know, “Is there a connection between these 
generalizations and the fact that nearly half 
of the freshman . . . do not return. . .?” 

The respondents in this study have much 
to say about freshman standards (excessive 
behavior of any kind is frowned on); about 
fraternities (they provide great satisfac- 
tions, but their exclusiveness and their 


monopoly on social life worry them); about 
guidance eee (good but they don’t 
want to coddled); about counselors 
(good, too, but they want some one who 
knows and respects them as 
about early home training (almost all 
praised it for its sound values); about the 
articulation of high school and college (neg: 
ative); about hazing (they dislike and re- 
sist this kind of class hostility); about drink- 
ing (the freshmen are shocked by this as- 
pect of social conduct of upperclassmen); 
and so on. 
Miss Townsend's excellent organization 
and interpretation of her findings make this 
volume a joy and a challenge to read. The 
students’ comments, in their directness and 
honesty, give it an authentic ring. These 
are the voices which should be heard, and 
here Miss Townsend is relaying a most 
urgent message to college administrators, 
couselors, teachers, and students alike.— 
NorMan Kiet, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Florida. : 
Tue Necro THE UNrTep States, Re- 
vised Edition, by E. Franklin Frazier. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957. Pp., 769. 


T HIs Is a revision of an earlier volume 
which appeared in 1949. It is difficult to 
review a book of this nature because of the 
vast number of topics covered. Such a wide 
coverage of so much pertinent material 
about Negro life leads to variation in the 
quality of the book and raises a question as 


to author competence to deal adequately 
with many of the areas treated. Yet, in a 
thoroughly comprehensive effort, Frazier 
sets out to analyze the processes by which 
the Negro has acquired American culture 
and has emerged as a racial minority or 
ethnic group, and the extent to which the 
Negro is being integrated into American 
society. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part 
I traces the social and economic life of the 
Negro from his arrival in America to his 
efforts to escape from a hostile social struc- 
ture by revolt and underground activities. 
Of significance in this section is the develop- 
ment of a modus vivendi between the races 
which provided the patterns of race rela- 
tions that have persisted to the present. 
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Part II presents the crises in Negro life 
which resulted from the Civil War and 
emancipation, and the racial conflict which 
developed during and following reconstruc- 
tion. The forms of external adjustment 
between the two races which emerged after 
“white supremacy” had been restored and 
the establishment of a quasi-caste system are 
also considered. 

In Part III an account is given of the 

owth and distribution of the Negro popu- 
ation, the organization of both rural and 
urban communities, and an analysis of the 
social institutions that have evolved from 
Negro communities. Chapter 13, “The 
Negro Family,” is the strongest in this sec- 
tion. 

Part IV deals with Negro education, be- 
ginning with the establishment of elemen- 
tary schools and concluding with the role of 
the Negro leaders and intelligentsia. The 
major point here is that schools and col- 
leges came into existence largely by the in- 
fluence of social forces outside the Negro 
community itself, viz., philanthropic efforts 
of Northern whites. However, in the deep 
South many of the earlier schools resulted 
from the self-efforts of the Negro. An 
analysis is also made of social movements 
and of the development of race conscious- 
ness in their relation to the changing status 
of the Negro in a hostile social order. 

Part V explores the main problems which 
the Negro faces in his fight for integration. 
Even though the chapters on “Labor,” 
“Crime and Delinquency,” “Prejudice and 
Discrimination” are informative, Frazier is 
at his best in Chapter 24, “Family Disorgan- 
ization,” which is based primarily upon his 
earlier works. 

The final chapter, “Prospects for the Inte- 
gration of the Negro into American So- 
ciety,” is mew. It contains an analysis of 
recent materials related to the process of 
integration of the Negro into American cul- 
ture. While the tables and diagrams have 
been revised and new ones added, the book 
is basically the same. The new materials, 
which are confined largely to the concluding 
chapter, are too inadequate to justify the 
author’s claim that they “provided a basis 
for a more thorough assessment of the 
changes in the social organizations of Ameri- 
can life that favor or retard the integration 
of Negroes than was contained in the origi- 
nal edition.”"—W. Levi Casn, JR., Prairie 
View A & M College, Prairie View, Texas. 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Medical Training 
Admission Requirements of American 
Medical Colleges, Association of American 
Medical Colleges, 185 North Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 1957. Pp. 193. 
$2.00. 


The 1957 volume (7th Edition) of this valuable 
reference source includes a chapter on Recom- 
mendations on Pre-Medical Preparation, (How 
much pre-medical education and what kind is re- 
quired and desirable? How are applicants evalu- 
ated? What are the costs? etc.). ‘This chapter is 
followed by detailed information on each medical 
school (general information, college work required 
for entrance, application and selection procedures 
and dates, fees and expenses, financial aid available, 
and an analysis of applicants for the past year's 
freshman class). 2 

The volume is attractively prepared and gives the 
impression that the of Medi- 
cal Colleges is seriously concerned with providing 
as much information as possible to the practici 
counselor and to the prospective medical school 
applicant. 


Rehabilitation 


How Big is the Rehabilitation Problem?, 
E. B. Whitten, in J. Rehabilit., Jan.-Feb., 
1957. Pp. 4-5. 


This report by the Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Association offers to the prac- 
ticing counselor a broad gauged survey of the 
frequency of disabilities in this country, their rela- 
tionship to d dency, the most common forms of 
disability, and the results of several community 
surveys, notably Buell’s St. Paul Study. As a 
sample: (a) About two million s between 50 
and 64 are reported to have disabilities that have 
lasted more than seven months; (b) a sample from 
the rolls of the Aid to the Permanently and Totally 
Disabled indicated that 90 per cent of such in- 
dividuals were not known to rehabilitation agencies 
or had not been on their rolls for at least two years. 

In general, this is a clear overview of selected 
— in this rapidly growing professional field 
of work. 


Rehabilitation Program in Muscular Dys- 
trophy, G. G. Deaver, in The Crippled 
Child, 34, 1956. Pp. 6-7. Chicago: Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St. $.60. 


Dr. Deaver, Consultant in Physical Medicine to 
the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, presents a brief but concrete picture of the 
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essential characteristics of those disturbances of 
the skeletal musculature which are classified as 
Muscular ge His description deals with 
the estimated number of persons so affected, re- 
search efforts designed to seek out preventative and 
curative treatments, and particularly the heretofore 
unfortunate tendency to minimize available treat- 
ment for maintaining maximal use of the individ- 
ual’s potential. Various forms of the disease are 
descri and the appropriate care at different 
stages of the disease are indicated, each with the 
objective of helping the individual to live as nor- 
mal a life as possible within the limits of his 
capabilities. 

Vocational Rehabilitation for the Non- 
disabled, E. M. Oliver, & J. A. Elder, J. 
Rehabilit., 22, 1956. Pp. 4-5. 


This is a report of an experiment in the State 
of Washington. Its aim is to return to full or partial 
self-support those non-disabled recipients of public 
assistance whose capacity to earn a living is im- 
pared because of lack of training, experience, and 
skills. The experiment was introduced by appro- 
priate authorizing state legislation (House Bill 
575) in 1955 as the Non-disabled Vocational Re- 
habilitation Program. It is administered by the 
State Board for Vocational Education through the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The pro- 
gram calls for careful coordination of such state 
services as the State Agencies for Public Assistance, 
State Employment Service, and the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. The services provided 
by each agency are briefly described and a promis- 
ing progress report of results to date is included. 
Such developments offer the promise of rehabilita- 
tion for many individuals who heretofore have not 
been eligible for such intensive programming. 


Management Development 
The Case Method, a Technique of Man- 
agement Development, Pamphlet No. 14, 
1957. Pp. 31. Society for Personnel Ad- 
ministration, 5506 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. §$.75. 


This hlet reports the proceedi of a 
workshop on the Case Study Method hel the 
Society for Personnel Administration. The diverse 
group of specialists (university, government, indus- 
try, and case publishing firms) provides interesting 
and frequently quite concrete leads and insights 
into such problems as construction of cases, roles of 
the moderator and group members in case discus- 
sions, climate for use of the method in a training 

rogram, and the impact of the method on the 
attitudes and behavior of participants. As a brief 
overview it is an excellent resource manual, par- 
ticularly for the personnel worker not familiar with 
this form of training. 
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Association Activities 


From the Executive Secretary .. . 


ee ITS FOUNDING in 1952, APGA’s con- 
tinual progress has been based on its 
belief in the importance of strong profes- 
sional unity between every area of counsel- 
ing, personnel, and guidance. Our growth 
began by bringing together several guidance 
and personnel associations whose histories 
extend back to the birth of organized guid- 
ance. These associations became the five 
Divisions, each of which represents a 
specialized area in the field. 

Another area which has been steadily 
growing in importance in the guidance field 
is rehabilitation counseling. Since a sig- 
nificant number of people are now working 
in this field, it became apparent to many 
APGA members prior to the 1957 Conven- 
tion that rehabilitation counseling should 
soon take its place as a Division of the Asso- 
ciation. With this in mind, a petition sug- 
gesting that a Division of Rehabilitation 
Counseling be established was submitted to 
the 1957 Assembly at the Detroit Conven- 
tion. The Assembly then gave the Execu- 
tive Council the authority to appoint an 
organization committee to study the prob- 
lems involved and to make plans for the 
new Division’s formation. 

This committee, which has already re- 
ported great progress, is composed of Dr. 
Salvatore G. DiMichael from the United 
States Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
chairman, and members Dr. Abraham 
Jacobs, Dr. John F. McGowan, Dr. Gregory 
Miller, Dr. James S. Peters, Dr. William M. 
Usdane, Dr. Robert S. Waldrop, and Dr. 
Carlos E. Ward. 

The professional status of an association 
such as ours rests in large measure on the 
contributions of such committees to their 
parent organization. Another APGA com- 
mittee which has been working hard to come 
up with an activities report is the 1957 


Convention Evaluation Committee. This 
report, presented by Chairman Dr. John T. 
Simmons, indicates that people attended 
the 1957 Convention first and foremost for 
professional growth, i.e. “to learn new 
trends and techniques,” “to hear people 
with a national reputation,” “to learn of re- 
cent research,” “to make professional con- 
tacts,” and “to evaluate APGA practices.” 
Dr. Simmons’ report follows this letter.? 

A new publication, The Use of Multi- 
factor Tests in Guidance, will soon be forth- 
coming from APGA headquarters. The 
100-page booklet will contain eight articles 
written by test authors, plus an introductory 
article and summary statement by Dr. 
Donald E. Super. Each test article is also 
followed by Dr. Super’s comments. We 
believe that this publication should be of 
great value to test users in choosing test 
batteries. Although October 15 has been 
set as publication date, already there has 
been a great deal of interest in the booklet, 
with pre-publication requests running high 
and many new orders coming in daily. Ads 
for The Use of Multifactor Tests in Guid- 
ance can be found on page | of the Septem- 
ber PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL, and 
in this issue as well. 

On October 6 and 7 the Executive Coun- 
cil will meet in St. Louis to consider major 
policies and programs of the Association. 
The high points of this meeting will be re- 
ported in a future issue of the Journal.— 
Artuur A. HitcHcock 


* This report was prepared Bag T. Simmons, 
committee chairman, and mem Ernest Brown, 
Ricuarp Drescuer, Ropert Hupsarp, Leonarp Lu- 
KER, and Mitprep Peters. Other committee mem- 
bers are Eunice Roperts, McGinnis, Howarp 
McCvusky, SARAH RoBInson, LorraAINE SEWELL, and 
Gorpon FIEeLper. 
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APGA, 1957 Convention 


Report of the Evaluation Committee 


He pip you like the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention? 

This is the question, asked in several 
different ways, which 645 of you answered 
for the 1957 APGA Convention Evaluation 
Committee. One hundred sixty-seven (26 
per cent) persons were interviewed per- 
sonally, 280 (43 per cent) returned a sched- 
ule related to the overall Convention, and 
198 (31 per cent) completed schedules ap- 
praising specific meetings. In addition, 137 
participants in the 1956 APGA Convention 
Program looked back on their experiences 
in that program as an aid to the committee 
in identifying recurrent strengths and weak- 
nesses in Convention planning, and 39 early 
registrants to the 1957 Convention helped 
us to ascertain what people hope to get 
from the Convention. 

In general, you liked the Convention. 
Most of you thought it was a “good” Con- 
vention and had “professional value” for 
you. Your reactions to the various meet- 
ings held through the Convention were 
predominantly favorable; these sessions were 
apparently geared to produce new ideas in 
the majority of cases and appeared to at 
least three-fourth of you to be “of specific 
help to you on the job.” 

On the other hand, you had your nega- 
tive feelings, too. Physical facilities in gen- 
eral were considered inadequate, particu- 
larly the meeting rooms. The tight sched- 
uling was criticized by many, and poor plan- 
ning and room utilization were mentioned 
by at least a few of you. A large number 
felt that opportunities for more participa- 
tion ' sroup meetings were needed. 

We would like in this article to probe 
some of your likes and dislikes about this 
Convention. We would like to do this in 
terms of the responses you made to our five 
principal evaluation devices—a 1956 pro- 
gram participation schedule, a pre-Conven- 
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tion registration questionnaire, a post-meet- 
ing reaction schedule, an interview schedule 
and a general evaluation schedule. 


Your Convention Purpose 

Let’s look for a moment at some of your 
reasons for coming to the Convention. We 
needed to know this in order to determine 
whether the program actually fulfilled your 
purposes. You helped us to identify these 
reasons through a pre-registration Conven- 
tion questionnaire sent to a sampling of 
early registrants (39 in number). The 
president of each APGA Division and each 
program chairman were also contacted. 
Further information was derived from our 
interview schedule and the general schedule 
mentioned above. 

All the procedures used indicated that 
first and foremost, you came for professional 
growth. That is, you came “to learn new 
trends and techniques,” “to hear people 
with a national reputation,” “to learn of 
recent research,” “to make professional con- 
tacts,” and “to evaluate your practices.” 
Nearly 90 per cent of the responses specified 
one or more of the above as major or even 
sole purposes for attending. More than 
half of you also indicated that you came 
simply “to socialize.” Other reasons in- 
cluded “to find a worker” and “to seek em- 
ployment.” 

We analyzed your reasons for coming to 
the Convention according to the APGA 
Divisions in which you hold a membership, 
but we found no definite patterns appear- 
ing. The purposes were pretty much the 
same regardless of affiliation with a particu- 
lar Division. 


Fulfillment of Purposes 


The extent to which the Convention ful- 
filled your purposes was a major concern to 
us. We derived evidence regarding this 
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from the post-meeting reaction schedule, 
from the general schedule, and from the in- 
terview schedule. Your reactions in all of 
these indicated that your purposes were at 
least partially fulfilled in virtually all cases. 
Some negative reactions appeared in all our 
schedules, however, suggesting that in at 
least some of the following aspects there is 
considerable room for improvement in fu- 
ture Conventions. 

Responses to the general schedule indi- 
cated that only 29 per cent experienced ful- 
fillment of purpose to a “great” extent. 
Sixty-three per cent indicated that fulfill- 
ment was achieved to “some” extent, and 8 
per cent felt that achievement was “little.” 
In a total of 281 reactions expressed in the 
post-meeting schedules, 218 were positive or 
affirmative in nature while 63 were negative. 
Although this again indicates general ap- 
proval of most aspects of the sessions, we 
can not ignore the nearly 25 per cent nega- 
tive concerns. 

We need to examine first your positive 
assertions regarding the Convention pro- 
gram. Those of you who responded to our 
general schedule reacted most favorably to 
the type of meeting in which there was a 
formal presentation followed by audience 
discussion, 41 per cent selecting this from 
the 6 choices included in the general sched- 
ule. This includes, of course, both the small 
and large group meetings of this kind. 

In the post-meeting reaction schedules, 
your approval centered primarily around 
the excellent variety of “good speakers,” 
with additional favorable comments about 
the discussion periods. The best parts of 
the sessions were in the area of “new ideas.” 
When given the opportunity in the post- 
meeting reaction schedule of indicating the 
ways in which the individual sessions con- 
tributed to achieving the purposes for which 
you came to the Convention, you responded 
with items such as “hearing important 
leaders and ideas,” “stimulation and in- 
spiration,” and other items which do not in 
most cases relate directly to the purposes 
which many of you listed as of primary im- 
portance in coming to the convention. 

Our interviews indicated that although 


you felt in general it was a good Conven- 


tion, you had a fair share of negative com- 
ments to make when queried about specific 
aspects of the Convention. Let's now turn 
to some of the negative comments. Bear in 
mind that these are in the less-frequent cate- 
gory, although they may be the most valu- 
able in suggesting program improvements in 
future Conventions. 

The most frequently cited negative com- 
ment was in regard to the tight scheduling 
during the Convention. Further negative 
comments appeared when the question on 
the meeting arrangements was asked. Some 
rather harsh comments appeared during the 
interviews in regard to speakers, ranging 
from an accusation of “a lack of prepara- 
tion” to “same material covered in Conven- 
tion after Convention.” It must be stressed, 
however, that some equally positive reac- 
tions to the speakers selected for the confer- 
ence were expressed by the vast majority of 
persons in attendance. 

It was previously stated that the small 
group discussions were liked by many per- 
sons attending the Convention. A number 
of these and others too felt that an increased 
number of small group discussions should 
be provided in future Conventions. Others 
felt that in the small group meetings more 
time should be provided for discussion on 
the part of all the members of the group. 
When asked specifically in the post-meeting 
reaction schedule, “Which parts of this ses- 
sion could have been omitted without los- 
ing much of value?” you cited such items 
as “too lengthy introductions,” “main 
speeches,” “too detailed a talk,” “reading 
a long paper,” “telling about the setting,” 
and “loquacious rambling.” 

Many of you had constructive suggestions 
to offer for the improvement of future Con- 
ventions, most of these suggestions stemming 
from the inadequacies you expressed regard- 
ing certain phases of the present one. Some 
of these are merely restatements of the 
criticisms raised above, such as more time 
for discussion and more “real” small-group 
participation, but others included “shorten- 
ing the time for speakers,” “increased use 
of mimeographed materials prior to or dur- 
ing small group meetings,” and “taking 
steps to relate activities of the Convention 
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directly to the purposes for which people 
come to the Convention.” From the inter- 
views, in particular, came the request for 
greater emphasis on research findings in 
future Conventions. 

The tight scheduling and lack of free 
time were listed earlier as concerns of at 
least some of the respondents. Among the 
suggestions for improving the situation was 
the one that meetings should not be sched- 
uled in rooms immediately following their 
use as banquet rooms or for similar activi- 
ties. Less subtle was one respondent, and 
this opinion was supported in various ways 
by others, who stated that ways should be 
provided for getting “the big wheels” to 
attend more of the meetings and to do the 
“important things” of the Convention in 
the meetings. 

It is appropriate here to call attention to 
the reactions of those of you who responded 
to the 1956 program participant schedule. 
You supplied us with some constructive 
suggestions which have relevance for future 
conventions. Some of these reactions are 
of special significance since they parallel 
closely the patterns of response to the 1957 
Evaluation Schedules. For example, 70 per 
cent of you who indicated a negative reac- 
tion to the 1956 convention listed poor fa- 
cilities as the cause for your opinion. Many 
of you who indicated a positive reaction to 
the 1956 convention stated that the physical 
arrangements for the convention left much 
to be desired. You also indicated that the 
APGA program schedule was too tight, that 
there was little time before scheduled pro- 
grams to take a breather without being late 
to the next meeting. 

It was overwhelmingly reported that the 
various Divisions of APGA were utilizing 
their own members almost exclusively in 
providing program participants. Out of 
137 respondents from the 1956 program, 
79 per cent were members of the Division 
on whose program they appeared. No at- 
tempt is made here to evaluate this ap- 
parent tendency for “in-breeding” but the 
question is raised as to the merits of expos- 
ing Division members to the thinking of 
others who have competency in related 
fields. 
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Of the 137 program participants respond- 
ing to the questionnaire, 101 had served 
previously as a program participant, with 
30 per cent of the total respondents having 
been on the APGA program five years or 
more. <A further analysis of these data 
indicates that nearly 75 per cent of the five 
year plus participants were favorable in 
their opinions of the Convention. Without 
attempting to evaluate the merits of the 
participant repeaters, it is of value to look 
at this factor with the thought in mind of 
injecting more new faces in the list of pro- 
gram participants as a means for providing 
increased validity to future programs. 


Participation in APGA and Its Divisions 


Of concern to the evaluation committee 
was the extent to which persons attending 
the Convention had participated in APGA 
(at the local level) and in APGA Divisions, 
as well as participation by these persons in 
planning for this, the national Convention. 
As expected, the vast percentage of re- 
spondents indicated that their participation 
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in planning for the convention was nil. 
This lack of participation by most persons 
in the planning for the Convention is easily 
understood, of course, because of the diffi- 
culty of involving large numbers in the 
planning process. Perhaps a more signifi- 
cant factor is the fact that 67 per cent of 
those answering an interview question re- 
garding persons running for election in 
APGA indicated that they did not know 
who was running for office. 

Also from the interview schedule, in dis- 
cussing local APGA participation, 33 per 
cent said they met together regularly, and 
their feelings about the local participation 
were generally positive. Even those who 
said they “seldom” met felt positive about 
local participation. However, 26 per cent 
said they never met locally, and 30 per cent 
said they seldom met. 

The affiliation with APGA Divisions was 
judged of high value by most interviewees. 
Although Divisions on the whole do not 
seem to meet locally on any regular basis, 
with the possible exception of some NVGA 
and ACPA groups, the respondents gen- 
erally felt positive about their local par- 
ticipation in the Divisions. 

Finally, in assessing the willingness to 
participate in committee work on a national 


level, 81 per cent of those responding in 
the interviews to this question said, “No.” 
At least 19 per cent said they would like 
such participation. It might be noted that 
these figures are not too far afield from 
those given for active participation in total 
Convention planning. Comments brought 
forth include “don’t think I’m qualified,” 
“distances are too great,” “as long as it 
(participation) didn’t interfere with attend- 
ing sessions,” “would like to be invited,” 
“would depend on committee, etc.” and “I 
consider it my duty.” 


In Summary 


To those of you who so willingly and 
conscientiously participated in the various 
evaluation activities which we as your eval- 
uation committee for the 1957 APGA Con- 
vention undertook, we should like to ex- 
press our sincere appreciation. Your per- 
ceptions are, it seems to us, keen, and your 
constructive criticisms offer promise of help 
to those who participate in planning for 
the 1958 Convention. To the extent that 
the results of this evaluation are used, the 
evaluation program can be considered suc- 
cessful—JoHn T. Simmons, Committee 
Chairman 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 


California 


The Sacramento Area Personnel and 
Guidance Association, shortly after receiv- 
ing its charter as an APGA Branch last 
April, held a get-acquainted meeting and 
social hour. This Branch was organized the 
previous January. 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, in cooperation with the 
Connecticut Council on School and College 
Relations, late last spring devoted an entire 
day to the problems of school-college rela- 
tionships and guidance of college-bound 
students. More recently, this Association 
created a new “Job Information Exchange 
Committee.” The purpose of this Com- 
mittee is to acquaint members with existing 
vacancies and employers with prospective 
candidates. The Branch would appreciate 
hearing from any other Branches that have 
tried such a project. If your Branch has 
tried or is now engaged in a similar activity, 
please write to the Connecticut Branch or 
to the APGA Office about your experiences 
and any suggestions you might have that 
would be useful to this Committee. 


Wyoming 


THe WYOMING PERSONNEL AND GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION held its annual guidance 
conference on the University of Wyoming 
Campus, June 17-18. The banquet ad- 
dress was delivered by Dr. Robert E. Lam- 
bert, Director, Professional Services, Educa- 
tional Testing Service. The program for 
the Conference featured a number of dis- 
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cussion sessions led by Dr. Lambert; Miss 
Geraldine Winkler, Guidance Coordinator, 
Cheyenne Public Schools; Dr. John Marvel, 
University of Wyoming; Dr. Goldie R. Ka- 
back, Visiting Professor from City College 
of New York; and Duane Andrews, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming. 


Schedule of Branch Meetings 


OREGON PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE As- 
SOCIATION, October 19, Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Portland. 


Branch Workshops 


Two Branches have held professional 
workshops during recent months. The 
Rhode Island Branch conducted its work- 
shop in April (May Journal), while the 
Houston, Texas, Branch held its one-week 
session in June. Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn di- 
rected the Houston workshop. 


A Special Reguest TO ALL 
Brancues: The Journal is in need of 
news of your meetings, special proj- 
ects, and other activities for inclusion 
in this column. Please send in to 
APGA Headquarters copies of your 
Branch Newsletters and information 
on any activities presently being car- 
ried on by your Branch that would be 
of interest to the APGA membership. 
Some project now being undertaken 
by your Branch may spark an idea in 
another Branch, and you in turn 
might find some profitable suggestions 
for new activities for your Branch. 

Advance notices of Branch meetings 
will also be listed if they are received 
at APGA Headquarters far enough in 
advance to meet our publication dead- 
line. 

We hope that you will keep us up 
to date on what is going on in your 
Branch and that all of the Branches 
will be represented in this column 
during the coming year. 


Who's Who— 


and where 


CLayToNn b’A GERKEN, former Director of 
the University Counseling Service, State 
University of Iowa at Iowa City, has re- 


signed to become Director of the University. 


Counseling Service of the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Hovucuton has resigned as Direc- 
tor of the Barnard College Placement Office 
to become Director of the Katharine Gibbs 
School, Boston, Mass. 


ANN TANNEYHILL, Vocational Guidance 
Director of the National Urban League in 
New York City, was the subject of a fea- 
ture article in the May, 1957, issue of 
Charm magazine. 


CLARENCE A. HEaGLe, Cazenovia Junior 
College, Cazenovia, N. Y., is the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Admissions at Russell 
Sage College, Troy, N. Y. 


C. Winrtevcp Scort, former Director of 
the Vocational Counseling Service of New 
Haven, Conn., recently became Director of 
Advanced Study and Coordinator of the 
Department of Guidance and Educational 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Joun D. Brack, Director of the Counsel- 
ing and Testing Center at Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford, Calif., has been appointed as 
Consulting Editor for Psychological Tests, 
Stanford University Press. 


O. R. Henprix, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel and Guidance at the University of 
Wyoming, has been selected for a Ful- 
bright assignment to serve as a technical 
consultant on the advisory team leaving for 
Pakistan in September. 


Cuar.es E. former Special Assist- 
ant to the Under-Secretary of Labor, has 
accepted the position of Head of the Re- 
tired Workers’ Department for United 
Automobile Workers, Detroit, Mich. 


James M. Orr, who has been Registrar at 
New Haven College, New Haven, Conn., 
has accepted a position as Registrar at the 
State Teachers College of New Jersey in 
Trenton. 


Dr. HERBERT SANDERSON has resigned as 
Director of the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Miami, Fla., to accept an appointment as 
Associate Professor in Education with San 
Francisco State College. 


Etvet G. Jones, formerly with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, is now 
in the Department of Education and Psy- 
chology, Western Washington College, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 


Wa A. VERBURG, former Associate 
Professor of Special Education at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., is now Supervisor of Psychological 
Services in the Kansas City, Mo., Public 
Schools. 

ARNOLD SCHWARTZ, former student at 
New York University, has become a Voca- 
tional Guidance Counselor for the Lower 
East Side Neighborhoods Association in 
New York City. 


Rosert W. McCtew, who was formerly 
a Teacher-Counselor at the Stockbridge 
Community Agricultural Schools, Stock- 
bridge, Mich., has accepted a position as 
Registrar at Hanover College, Hanover, Ind. 


WituiaM R. Butwer, former Assistant 
Dean of Men, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, is now Dean of Men at the University 
of Wisconsin in Milwaukee. 


Deceased: 

Dr. Harowp P. Jouns, Director of Educa- 
tional & Vocational Guidance, Department 
of Education, Victoria, B. C. 

Miss KATHERINE KILLGALLON, Duquesne 
Senior High School, Duquesne, Pa. 

Dr. Irvine H. Loner, Instructor in Edu- 
cation, St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N.Y. 

Dr. K. McLettan, Chief, Edu- 
cation and Training Section, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, New Orleans, La. 
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APGA Building Fund Campaign 


T THEIR MEETING in April, 1957, the 

APGA Executive Council recom- 
mended and the Assembly passed a program 
whereby a Building Fund could be initiated 
by the Association to provide adequate 
space for the efficient operation of the 
APGA Central Office. This was a very sig- 
nificant step in light of the growing size 
and prestige of the Association. A major 
part of this program is the authorization of 
Life Subscriptions at $200.00 each and of 
Prepayments of Dues in the amount of 
$100.00 to cover membership for eleven 
years. In both cases one Division will be 
included in the payment. 

Another major part of this program is to 
encourage gifts to the APGA Building 
Fund, since it is felt that a great many 
members will wish to take part in this cam- 
paign although they may not wish to be- 
come Life Subscribers or Prepaid Members. 
Any gift from $1.00 up will be greatly ap- 
preciated as a contribution to this Fund. 

Following is a listing of the first Life 
Subscribers and Prepaid Members of APGA, 


and of donors to the Building Fund. A 
listing will be made in a future Journal 
issue of those received too late for publica- 


tion in this issue. The Association wishes 
to thank all of these people for their interest 
and their assistance. 


Life Subscribers to APGA 
(One name is omitted by request) 
Atkins, WitiaM Assoc Prof Educ, Rutgers Univ, 
New Brunswick, NJ 
Barr, Max F Nat'l Dir, B'nai B'rith Youth Org, 
Washington 6, DC 
Banister, Ottve K Exec Dir, Cleveland Voc Guid 
& Rehab Servs, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Beatriz, Howarp R Supt Spec Servs, Dept Educ, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada 
Bepett, Ratpu C Sec General, South Pacific Com- 
mission, Noumea, New Caledonia 
Bennett, Grorck K Pres, The Psych Corp, New 
York 36, NY 
Berc, Irwin A Chmn Dept Psych, Louisiana State 
Univ, Baton Rouge 3, La 
Bisuop, Joan Fiss Dir Placement, Wellesley Coll, 
Wellesley, Mass 
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Brrrner, Cart Attendance Couns, Burns Attend- 
ance Ctr, Birmingham, Mich 

Biagsser, Wittarp W Dean Stus, Univ Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Biocn, S. WHEADON Dean Stus, Univ Kansas City, 
Kansas City 10, Mo 

Boyp, GertrupE Assoc Prof Guid, Univ Wyom- 
ing, Laramie, Wyo 

Brassarp, Evianora I V-A Clin Psychol Trainee, 
Univ Nebraska, Lincoln 1, Nebr 

Brown, Lucite B 508 W Broadway, Decorah, lowa 

Bruce, Martin M_ Resch Dir, Dunlap & Assoc, Inc, 
Stamford, Conn 

BRUPBACHER, Rosert, Jk Couns Psychol, Rider Coll, 
Trenton, NJ 

Bucuwatp, Leona C Dir Guid & Placement, Dept 
Educ, Baltimore 18, Md 

Byrn, De_mont K Asst Prof Educ, Univ Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 

CampseLt, Mary E Sec of Corp, Condé Nast Pub, 
Inc, New York, NY 

Carin, Leste O Pers Couns, Central Mich Coll, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Cuaprett, Toran L Consult Psychol, William, 
Lynde & Williams, Painesville, Ohio 

Cuarces, Ramon Dir Guid & Pers Servs, Kansas 
State Dept Educ, Topeka, Kans 

Crark, SternHen C Test Offcr & Asst Prof Psych, 
Los Angeles State Coll, Los Angeles, Calif 

CoLeMAN, Trng Specialist, Rand Corp, 
Santa Monica, Calif 

Cotestock, Ruta D Tchr-Couns, Central HS, St. 
Louis 7, Mo 

Couuns, Dwane R_ Dir Couns Ctr, Colorado Coll, 
Colorado Springs, Colo 

CoRNEHLSEN, JouN H Psych Consultant, Self Em- 
ployed, Lake Success, LI, NY 

Coyie, Emerson Asst Supv, Div Couns, Brooklyn 
Coll, Brooklyn 10, NY 

Danskin, Davin G Asst Prof Educ, Johns Hopkins 
Univ, Baltimore 18, Md 

Dittenseck, Dovcras D Guid Dir, North Shore 
HS, Glen Head, LI, NY 

Dincee, Minnie Dir Guid & Couns, Public Schools, 
Kansas City 10, Mo 

Ducan, Witus E Prof Educ Psych, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn 

DunsmMoor, Crarence C Dir Bd of Coop Educ 
Servs, BOCES Guid Ctr, Katonah, NY 

EpmMonson, Lawrence D Staff Psych, William, 
Lynde & Williams, Painesville, Ohio 

Ex.us, G Gorpon Dept Voc Educ, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 

Ewens, Wituiam P Prof Educ & Psych, Texas 
A & M Coll, College Station, Tex 

Favareau, Georce A Coord Pupil Pers Serv, John 
Jay HS, Katonah, NY 


FELDMAN, Este.tte E Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Bd Educ, 
New Haven 11, Conn 
Fisk, Heten Exec Dir, Western Pers Inst, Pasa- 
dena, Calif 
FLETCHER, FRANK M, Jr Dir, Univ Couns & Testing 
Cur, Ohio State Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio 
FREYMANN, Grace Marie Dir Psych Servs, Georgia 
Warm Springs Found, Warm Springs, Ga 
FRoOEHLICH, CLiFFoRD Prof Educ, Univ California, 
* Berkeley 4, Calif 
Garser, Davin S Voc Couns, John H Breck, Inc, 
& Voc Workshop, Springfield 9, Mass 
GaTeLy, Corinne E Guid Couns, Bd Coop Educ 
Servs, Katonah, NY 
Gerken, C v’A Dir, Univ Couns Serv, Univ Ne- 
braska, Lincoln 8, Nebr 
Grant, Atice B Tchr, Cincinnati Public Schls, 
Cincinnati 13, Ohio 
Grau, Rev Avpert Francis S.J., Dir Psych Servs 
Bur, Georgetown Univ, Washington 7, DC 
Hanp, Tuomas J Guid Couns, New Rochelle HS, 
New Rochelle, NY 
Henry, Epwin R_ Adv, Employee Relations Resch, 
Standard Oil Co, New York 20, NY 
Hesseccrave, RutH A Asst Prin, Harding HS, 
Bridgeport 10, Conn 
Hewitt, BenjJAMIN A_ Dir, Voc Couns Serv, Inc, 
New Haven 11, Conn 
Hirton, M Eunice Dean, Coll Home Econ, Syra- 
cuse Univ, Syracuse, NY 
Hrrcncock, ArtHur A_ Exec Sec, APGA, Washing- 
ton 5, DC 
Hitcucock, L Asst Prof Educ, Univ 
Georgia, Athens, Ga 
HorrMan, Simon Supv Voc Servs, New York Guild 
for the Jewish Blind, Brooklyn 26, NY 
Horrocks, Wintrrep B_ Asst Prof Psych, Ohio Wes- 
leyan Univ, Delaware, Ohio 
Howarp, Wiiuiam L Prof Educ, Butler Univ, 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Hoyt, KennetH B Assoc Prof Educ, State Univ 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
HuLsLanper, Stewart C Asst Prof Educ, Univ 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Hume, Dean Asst State Guid Supv, State Dept 
Educ, Columbus 14, Ohio 
IncRAM, Vivien M_ Consultant in Tests, Measmts & 
Guid, Flint Public Schools, Flint 3, Mich 
Jamieson, Frances 1544 Larkin Way, Sacramento 
18, Calif 
Jounson, Justin P Special Projects Rep, Pub Rela- 
tions, Hughes Aircraft Co, Culver City, Calif 
Jounson, Water F Prof Educ, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich 
Jones, ANNA M Educ & Voc Couns (Retd), New 
York 27, NY 
Jones, ArtHur J Prof (Emeritus), Univ Pennsyl- 
vania, Swarthmore, Pa 
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Jones, Leona Wise 4401 Keswick Rd, Baltimore 
10, Md 

Gotpie Asst Prof Educ, City Coll New 
York, New York City, NY 

Kirk, BarBara Mgr, Couns Ctr, Univ California, 
Berkeley 4, Calif 

Kircu, Donato Chief, Supplemental Educ Servs, 
State Dept Educ, Sacramento 14, Calif 

Koun, NATHAN, JR Dir, Nicholson-Kohn Assoc, Inc, 
Clayton 5, Mo 


“Kurex, Apotex, Lr Cot AFROTC, Washburn 


Univ, Topeka, Kans 

Lamonp, Conrap M Pres, Conrad M Lamond & 
Assocs Ltd, Vancouver 1, BC, Canada 

Lanpy, Epwarp Dir, Div Couns Servs, Newton Pub 
Schls, Newton, Mass 

LayTon, WarREN K Div Dir, Dept Guid & Place- 
ment, Detroit Public Schls, Detroit 26, Mich 

Lone, Louis Dir, Div Testing & Guid, City Coll 
New York, New York 31, NY 

McCracken, CuHartes W Dean Stus, State Tchrs 
Coll, Trenton, NJ 

McCreary, WituiaM H Chief, Bur Guid, Cali- 
fornia State Dept Educ, Sacramento 14, Calif 

McGinniss, Arrta G Guid Couns, Hereford Jr-Sr 
HS, Parkton, Md 

Meeks, ANNA R_ Supv Guid, Baltimore County Bd 
Educ, Towson 4, Md 

Miter, Leonarp M_ Asst Chief, Trng Div, Offc Voc 
Rehab, Washington 10, DC 

Mitter, Lyte L Chmn, Guid & Spec Educ, Univ 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Moore, Forrest G Asst Prof Educ, Univ Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn 

Morrison, ALEXANDER W_ Dir, Voc Consult & Test- 
ing Div, Polytechnic Inst Brooklyn, Brooklyn 1, 
NY 

Mowrer, GEORGE 
Louis, Mo 

NEtson, WALTER Grant Dir Resch & Guid, Gads- 
den City Schls, Gadsden, Ala 

Norrurup, CATHERINE M Assoc Dean Stus for 
Women, State Coll of Washington, Pullman, Wash 

Norton, Joseph L Assoc Prof Grad Schl, Alfred 
Univ, Alfred, NY 

O'Dea, J Davin Educ Psych-Staff Assoc, SRA, Baton 
Rouge 3, La 

Outsen, Merte M Prof Educ, Univ Illinois, Cham- 
paign, Il 

Owens, JENNIE C Dean Girls, Stu Guid Serv, Van- 
dergrift Jr-Sr HS, Vandergrift, Pa 

Parsons, JAMES C Chief Clin Psychol, Alaska Dept 
Health, Anchorage, Alaska 

PENNELL, RutH L Co-Dir Guid, Auburn Public 
Schls, Auburn, Me 

Peters, HerMaN J Assoc Prof Educ, Ohio State 
Univ, Columbus 10, Ohio 


Dir Educ Guid, Bd Educ, St. 
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Pierson, Georce A Dean Stus, Queens Coll, Flush- 
ing, NY 

Quintey, Harrie G Tchr-Couns, Mt Vernon HS, 
Alexandria, Va 

Raney, Heten L Supv Mgmt, Res Halls Women, 
Ohio State Univ, Columbus |, Ohio 

Reitty, JEANNETTE Lecturer Psych, Butler Univ, 
Indianapolis 20, Ind 

RHULMAN, Jessie L Assoc Prof Psych, Univ Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 49, Calif 

Ricnarps, CLaraA Couns, Horace Mann Jr HS, Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

Roeper, Westey S Area Dir Prof Serv, Calif Test 
Bur, Portland 13, Ore 

Rotuns, W Dir Guid & Adjustment 
Servs, Jackson Public Schls, Jackson, Mich 

Ross, Rotanp G_ State Supv Guid Educ, State Dept 
Pub Instruct, Des Moines, lowa 

Roruney, Joan W M_ Prof Educ, Univ Wisconsin, 
Madison 6, Wisc 

SappLer, Laurence E Couns Psychol, William, 
Lynde & Williams, Painesville, Ohio 

SAMLER, JosepH Asst Dir Couns, VR & E Serv, VA, 
Washington 25, DC 

Scorr, C Winrietp Coord, Dept Guid & Educ 
Psych, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 

SeasHore, Harotp G Vice Pres & Dir Test Div, 
The Psych Corp, New York 36, NY 

SHAFFER, RosertT H Dean Stus, 
Bloomington, Ind 

Suear, Bruce E Chief, Bur Guid, State Educ Dept, 
Albany 1, NY 

SHoBEN, Epwarp Josern, Jr 
TC, New York 27, NY 

SHOFSTALL, WeLpoN P Dean Stus, Arizona State 
Coll, Tempe, Ariz 

Stevers, Frank L_ Chief, Guid & Stu Pers Sec, U. S. 
Office Educ, Washington 25, DC 

SMALLENBURG, Harry W Dir, Div Resch & Guid, 
Office Los Angeles County Supt of Schls, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif 

Smitn, Dattas H_ Dir Guid Program, Presbyterian 
Church of U. S., Richmond 9, Va 

Sorretts, DaNieL J Dean Stus, Central Michigan 
Coll, Mt Pleasant, Mich 

Spencer, Lyte M Pres, SRA, Inc, Chicago 10, Ill 

SprinKLE, R Leo Couns, Stephens Coll, Columbia 
Mo 

Srewart, Lawrence H_ Asst Prof Educ, Univ Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 8, Calif 

Super, Donatp E Prof Educ, TC Columbia Univ, 
New York, NY 

Taytor, JEAN L Tchr, Uniontown Joint HS, 
Uniontown, Pa 

Tuompson, Apert S Prof, Dept Psych Found & 
Servs, Columbia Univ TC, New York 27, NY 

Tooker, Ertis D Dir Guid & Pupil Adjustment, 


Indiana Univ, 


Prof, Columbia Univ 
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Hartford Public Schls, Hartford, Conn 

Truax, WittiaM E, Jr Dir, Stu Pers & Guid, East 
Texas State Coll, Commerce, Tex 

Weaver, J Date Dir Guid & Stu Pers Servs, Moun- 
tain Lakes Public Schls, Mountain Lakes, NJ 

Weick, ArtHur A Dir, Univ Couns & Testing 
Servs, Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque, NMex 

WELLINGTON, ArTHUR M Prof Couns Educ, Penn- 
sylvania State Univ, University Park, Pa 

Wuire, Becky J Instr, Duke Univ, Durham, NC 

Witcus, Bernice SHerarp Voc Psychol-Rehab, 
Clark County T-B Sanitorium, Springfield, Ohio 

WitttaM D Chmn, Dept Guid & Pers 
Admin, New York Univ, New York 3, NY 

Wrenn, C Gripert Prof Educ Psych, Univ Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Wurtz, Rosrrt E Dir Guid, Island Trees HS, 
Levittown, NY 

Yancey, Sapte M Dean Women, Howard Univ, 
Washington 1, DC 


Prepaid Members of APGA 


Avetson, RutH Educ Occup Voc Couns, Ruth 
W Adelson Test & Guid, Providence 6, RI 

ALsBerG, JuLIA Exec Dir, Voc Couns Serv Greater 
St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo 

Bascock, Dorotny Guid Couns, Garland St Jr HS, 
Bangor, Me 

Bennett, Witma Libr, Covina HS, Covina, Calif 

BowMan, Dovucias J Supv Spec Educ, Washington 
County Public Schls, Washington, Pa 

Corre, Mary P Supv, Div Couns Servs, Cincinnati 
Bd Educ, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Dreese, Mitcuett Dean, Coll Gen Studies, George 
Washington Univ, Washington 6, DC 

Dunker, Maxine F_ Asst to Dir, Voc Guid & Rehab 
Servs, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

FLANAGAN, Joun C Dir Resch, American Inst for 
Resch, Pittsburgh 32, Pa 

Hann, Ruth M_ Supv Test & Couns, Colorado Dept 
Empl, Denver 10, Colo 

Hatcn, RayMonp N Prof Educ & Asst Dean, Coll 
of Educ, Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich 

Hausan, WintFRED Advisory Dir, Western Pers Inst, 
Pasadena, Calif 

Horwoop, Katuryn L Dean Stus, Hunter Coll, 
New York 21, NY 

Keeton, KATHERINE B  Tchr-Couns, 
Consol Sch, Johnston, Iowa 

Kopas, Joseph S Trng Couns, Republic Steel Corp, 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Lioyp-Jones, EstHer Head, Dept Guid & Stu Pers 
Admin, Columbia Univ, New York 27, NY 

Lost, Carrie R City Dir Guid, Bd Educ, Newark, 
NJ 

Mackay, Epwarp J DAFC, Educ Ctr, APO 75, San 
Francisco, Calif 


Johnston 


Mackay, JAMEs L_ Couns & Dir Guid, San Antonio 
Schls, San Antonio 1, Tex 
Mackay, Witt1aM R_Tchr-Couns, W Contra Costa 
Jr Coll, San Pablo, Calif 
McCoy, RaymMonp A Asst Prof Educ & Couns- 
Trnr, Northwestern State Coll, Natchitoches, La 
Murray, EvetyN M Consult on Couns & Youth 
Servs, USES, Washington 25, DC 
Park, Joun C_ Dir, Florida Guid Inst, Orlando, Fla 
Puxas, N Health Educator, Couns 
Psychol, Palo Alto Sr HS, Palo Alto, Calif 
Ruiepincer, Maser M Prof Educ, Univ Akron, 
Akron 2, Ohio 
Rosinson, Francis P_ Prof Psych, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus 10, Ohio 
Scuirr, ALBert Pers Asst, Bd Educ, Detroit 26, 
Mich 
Skopak, Marie Dir, Div Psych Servs, Dearborn 
Public Schls, Flint 3, Mich 
TuursBer, CLaraA M_ Dean, Lesley Coll, Cambridge, 
Mass 
ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W Spec Asst Women’s Bur, 
US Dept Labor, Washington 25, DC 
Gifts to Building Fund 
Assotr, CHauncy W 
AsHREY, HERMAN 
Asurey, LIsBIE 
Austin, Mitprep C 
Barnetre, W Lesute, JR 
BENNETT, WILMA 
BLAgsser, WILLARD W 
Bianco, RAcPH F 
Biockxsma, D D 
Brapy, OLIVE E 
Brown, Lee D 
CALVERT, ROBERT, JR 
Carpet, 
Carew, DonaLp K 
Carver, W LEsTER 
CHERVENICK, EMILY 
CHRISTIAN, ALICE M 
Coreciessa, HELEN J 
CONTRERAS, CARLOS A 
Crawrorp, Lewis D 
Dreese, MITCHELL 
Dysincer, W S 
Epwarps, MARCIA 
ELLMAN, Epcar 
Fatvey, FRANces E 
FRIEDMAN, MIRIAM M 
ItsE M 
GrisHIN, JOHN R 
GUENTHER, ARLINE A 
Harotp L 
Grorce H 
Hunter, Marie L 
Jackson, Patricia LEE 


Joseru, BroTHER LAWRENCE 
Keep, KATHRYN 
KELLEY, JANET A 
KIMLER, STEPHEN J 
KITTERMAN, MARY 
Kiem, Eart T 
Kroeninc, G L 
Kurex, ADOLPH 
Leeper, Mary W 
LEINER, BARBARA 
LERNER, ARTHUR 
LinpLey, J 
MARCINKOWSKI, STANLEY M 
MatruHews, R D 
MATHEWSON, RoperT H 
MAXWELL, PAULINE E 
McCutty, C Haroip 
Metzcer, Lupwic C 
MiLaM, EVELYN 
Moore, WILLIAM V 
Mumpower, D L 
Murpny, Ione 
Nitson, Eric 
O’Brten, Cyrit C 
Ostrom, STANLEY R 
OVERSTREET, PHorse L 
Peck, JOYZELLE M 
PENNELL, LILLIAN 
PoLMANTIER, Paut C 
Pratt, Haroip E 
Reep, Harowp J 
Roeser, Epwarp C 
SantaVicca, G G 
SAUNDERS, THomas G 
SHACKLETON, S PAUL 
SHEATHELM, RUSSELL 
Henrietta R 
Sreer, Grorce S 
SprRINGGAY, 
Tracy, Atma L 
TROXELL, LEETHA 
Turtrie, Ray 
Watton, Lewis E 
WASHINGTON, PHyLuis B 
S JEAN 
Younc, Dorotny O 
ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE W 
ZLATCHIN, PHILIP 


State Membership Coordinators 
Appointed for 1957-1958 


THE FOLLOWING PEOPLE have accepted re- 
sponsibility for heading the APGA mem- 
bership campaign in their respective States 
during the 1957-1958 year. One of their 
primary functions will be to coordinate the 
recruiting activities within their State. Each 
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of these State Membership Coordinators will 
also head a State Membership Committee 
composed of representatives from each 
APGA Division. 


Alabama: Walter Nelson, Director of Research and 
Guidance, Gadsden Public Schools, Gadsden 

Arizona: Robert L. Baker, 7227 E. Coronado Rd., 
Scottsdale 

Arkansas: Eugenia Rives, Counselor, T. A. Futrall 
High School, Marianna 

California: Northern: Noel Glasgow, Director of 
Counseling, Marysville High School, Marysville; 
Southern: Clay Gjerde, 5028 Art St., San Diego 15 

Canada: Prairie Provinces: A. A. Aldridge, 11622 
88th St., Edmonton, Alberta; Ontario, Quebec: 
Harry O. Barrett, Eastern High School of Com- 
merce, Chatham and Phin Aves., Toronto, On- 
tario; Maritime Provinces: G. E. Perry, Dept. 
of Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia; British 
Columbia: E. N. Ellis 

Colorado: Clarence W. Failor, Associate Professor, 
College of Education, University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

Connecticut: Jack H. Monderer, 860 Howard Ave., 
New Haven I! 

Delaware: Emory A. Rutledge, Harrington High 
School, Harrington 

District of Columbia: Elizabeth C. Morrow, 4416 
Clearbrook Lane, Kensington, Md. 

Florida: Margaret Gilkey, 275 N.W. Second St., 
Miami 36 

Georgia: William L. Hitchcock, College of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens 

Hawaii: Susan Daniels, University of Hawaii, 1801 
University Ave., Honolulu 

Idaho: Chauncey Abbott, 217 Peasley, Boise 

Illinois: Stanley Norton, Ilinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal 

Indiana: Bess Day, 415 E. 8th St., Michigan City 

Jowa: Howard Blanchard, Public Schools Guidance 
Clinic, 15th and Center Sts., Des Moines 14 

Kansas: Leigh Baker, 2040 Thackrey Rd., Man- 
hattan 

Kentucky: Kearney Campbell, 507 S. Bend Rd., 
Lexington 

Louisiana: Frank France, 5522 Willow St., New Or- 
leans 

Maine: Ruth Pennell, 251 Minot Ave., Auburn 

Maryland: Richard Byrne, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Maryland, College of 
Education, College Park 

Massachusetts: Alice Hinckley, 21 Wigwam PI., 
Springfield 8 

Michigan: Kenneth W. Rollins, Director of Guid- 
ance and Adjustment, Jackson Public Schools, 


Minnesota: Ralph Johnson, 4246 Oakdrive Lane, 
Hopkins 

Mississippi: V. S. Mann, Acting Head, Dept. of 
Guidance Education, Box 266, School of Educa- 
tion, Mississippi State College, State College 

Missouri: John Ferguson, Counselor Trainer, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 302 Hill Hall, Columbia 

Montana: Robert E. Gorman, 1024 Washington 
Ave., Havre 

Nebraska: Don Twiford, Division of Vocational 
Education, 10th Floor, Capitol Bldg., Lincoln 

Nevada: Bernice McNaught, Reno High School, 
Reno 

New Hampshire: Frank Glazier, Director of Guid- 
ance, Union School District, Keene 

New Jersey: Dale Weaver, R.D. 1, Morris Plains 

New Mexico: Arthur Wellck, 724 Solano Dr. N.E., 
Albuquerque 

New York: Paul McCann, Bureau of Guidance, 
New York State Education Dept., Albany 

North Carolina: Edna Ross, Acting State Super- 
visor of Guidance Services, State Dept. of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh 

North Dakota: W. L. Jacobson, Bismarck High 
School, Bismarck 

Ohio: Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Oklahoma: Funston Gaither, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon: Frances McGill, Supervisor of Guidance, 
Portland Public Schools, 220 N.E. Beech St., 
Portland 12 

Pennsylvania: E. G. Miller, 808 4th Ave., Ford City 

Rhode Island: C. James Herrick, 450 Laurel Hill 
Ave., Cranston 

South Carolina: Margaret Keith, Greenville County 
Schools Instructional Center, Box 719, Greenville 

South Dakota: Gerald Fort, Associate Professor, 
South Dakota College, Brookings 

Tennessee: Lawrence DeRidder, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas: William Truax, Jr., Director, Personnel and 
Guidance, East Texas State College, Commerce 

Utah: Howard Reid, Brigham Young University, 
Provo 

Vermont: Alpheus Sanford, Department of Edu- 
cation, State Office Bldg., Montpelier 

Virginia: Rebie Lassiter, John Marshall High 
School, 800 E. Marshall St., Richmond 19 

Washington: Eugene Downer, 209 Olympic PI., 
Apt. 10, Seattle 

West Virginia: Berthold G. Pauley, 3519 Second 
Ave., Nitro 

Wisconsin: Theodore J. Kuemmerlein, 1111 N. 10th 
St., Milwaukee 1 

Wyoming: Lyle L. Miller, 37 Education Hall, Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie 
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AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Adopted by the Executive Council on April 13, 
1957, and originated by W. Robert Richards 
of Washington, D. C., this SEAL depicts the 
professional role of the Association in the 
development of individuals, as human beings 
find their futures with professional assistance. 
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of the 


Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


none wee of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
——— and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personne! Association for 
Education, and American School Counselor Association) 


Frercusr, Jx., Director, University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, 
us 10, Ohio 
President-Elect: W acter F. Jounson, Jx., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, 


East 
Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 
Executive Secretary: Antuur A. Hrrcucoce, 1534 Sereet, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Cos of Student Personnel, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 

0, t 

Dovoras D. Dutcewsscx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, 
President-Elect, ASCA 

Rayrmonp N. Harca, Professor of Guidance and Assistant Dean, Department of Guidance and Counselor Training, 
College of Education, Michigan State Universi oes Lessing, Michigan, President, NVGA 

t Personnel Services, Texas A & M, College Station, Texas, 

t, 


Caartes G. Morenzap, Associate Professor, School of Education, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, President, NAGSCT 


ect, A 
Eowaxp C. Roxzssr, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Aon Arbor, 
President-Elect, NVGA 
Director, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles 12, 


Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, State Capitol, 


Nominations: Olive K. Banister, Executive Director, 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Or, 
ing 
Herman J. tive, U.S. Office of Vocational 
Eéucscicn, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- York City 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio Placement: Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 
and "Co St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 
Preparation of Ethical Standards: Floyd C. 
Guidance Services 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois» 
ional Training, Licensing and Certification: Lawrence 
-sting Assistant School of Education, 
Un Univer of Col Universiey of of California, Berkeley 4 California 
Credentials: Lyle L. Miller, Chairman, Guidance and Pablie Kathryn G. Cook, isor of Guid- 
ial College of “iducation, University of Arlig Com Pb choo 5743—16th Street, North, 
Laramie, Wyoming 
w., Charles L. Lewis, Dean of Men, University 
A. Hi of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
Research: Walter M. Lifton, Associate Professor, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
: Kenneth B. Hoyt, Assistant Professor, Col- Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
ucation, State University of lowa, lowa City, and Guidance, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


APGA Convention—March 31-April 3, 1958—St. Louis, Missouri 


OFFICERS 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
H. Epoar Wittiams, 
Denver, Colorado, President 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
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